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ACCOUNT OF MOUNT-PLEASANT. 
[With an Engraving. ] 


Tu S very agreeable seat (the property of the late Mr. Tuomas 
Sti¢kNEY, deceased) is situated in Leicester county, Massachusetts, 
about fifty-five miles from Boston, on the post-road to New-York. 
It commands a delightful and extensive prospeét of the neighboring 
country, and for salubrity of air is perhaps unequalled.—The gentle+ 
man of agricultural taste may, on this farm, amuse himself with va~ 
rlous experiments in the most usefu! science of husbandry; and the 
sportsman, from its forests and streams, may find salutary exercise, 
and varied pleasure. | 








ane ORES Wi RES me t 
ON THE POWER OF THE PASSIONS. 


[From the Biegraphical and Imperial Magazine. ] 





ASSIONS are in the moral, 

what motion is in the natural 
world. If inotion creates, de- 
stroys, preserves, anirfiates the 
whole, that without it every thing 
is dead; so the passions animate 
the moral world. It is avarice 
which conduéts ships over the de- 
srts of the ocean; it is pride 
which fills up vallies, levels moun- 
tains, hews itself a passage through 
rocks, raised the pyramids of 
Memphis, digged the lake Moeris, 
and cast the Colcesus of Rhodes. 


ve, it is said, formed the cray- 
on for the first designer. In a 
Country where revelation had ne- 
ver penetrated, it was love which, 
to sooth the grief of a widow, ren- 
Sune, 1796, 





dered disconsolate by the death of 
her young spouse, intimated to 
her the system 6f the immortality: 
of the soul. It was the enthusi- 
asm of gratitude which classed the 
benefactors of mankind among 
the gods; which invented the false 
religions and superstitions; all of 
which, however, have not their 
source in such noble passions as 
love and gratitude. 

It is therefore to strong passions 
that we owe the invention and 
wonders of arts; and consequently 
they are to be considered as the 
germ produétive of genius, and the 
powerful spring that carries mer 
to great actions. But before we 
proceed, it may be proper to fix 
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282 On the Power of the Paffions. 
the idea I intend to convey by the 


words strong passion. If men in 
general speak without understand- 
ing each other, it is owing to the 
obscurity of pry to this cause 
inay be attributed ¢he prolongation 
of the miracle wrought at the tow- 
erof Babel. For instance; if the 
word red contains the several gra- 
dations from scarlet to carnation, 
let us suppose two men, one has 
seen only scarlet, and the other 
carnation’; the first will very justly 
say, that red is a vivid colour; the 
other will be as positive that it is a 
faint colour. For the like reason, 
two men may pronounce the word 
will without understanding each 
other; for this word extends from 
the coldest, to be the most vehe- 
ment degree of: volition, which 
surmounts all obstacles. It is with 
the word fassion as with that of the 
understanding; its signification de- 
pends an the pronunciation. If 
a man, who in a society of shallow. 
persons is considered as, weak, may 
be concluded simple, it is other- 
wise with him who is looked upon 
as a person of tolerable parts by 
geniusses of the first class; the 
choice of his company proves his 
superiority to common men. Here 
he is a middling orator, but would 
be the first: in any, other society. 
By. the words, strong passion, I 
mean a passion, the obyéct of which 
is sO mecessary,to our happiness, 
that without the possession of it 
life would. be insupportable. Fhis 
was Omar’s idea of the passion, 
when he said, ‘ Whoever thou art 
* that lovest liberty, desirest to be 
‘ wealthy, without riches, powe;ful 
* without subjects, a subjece with- 
Sout a master: dare to conteing 
‘death! Kings will then wemble 
¢before thee, whilst thou alone 
* shall fear no one,’ 
Jt is indeed only passions carried 
to. this Gegree of force, that can 


execute the greatest attions, de 
dangers, death, and heaven itself 
_ Dicearchus, the general of Phi- 
lip, in presence of the whole army 
erects two altars, one to impiety, 
the other to injustice; sacrifices on 
them, and marches against the 
Cyclades. 

Some days before the assassina- 
tion of Caesar, conjugal love, unit- 
ed with a noble pride, prevai!ed on 
Portia to make an incision in her 
thigh, to shew the woiind fo her 
husband, and at the same time to 
say to Him, ‘ Brutus, you are ine- 
* ditating some great design which 
* you conceal from’ me; I never 
* before asked you an indiscreet 
‘ question: I know that our Sex, 
* however weak ‘in itself, gatheis 
* strength by conversing with wise 
* and virtuols men, and that I was 
‘ daughter to Cato, and spouse to 
¢ Brutus ; but love rendered meso 
‘timerous, that I mistrusted my 
‘weakness. You see the oy! 
‘ have made of my fortitude ; judge 
¢ from this trial of pain, whether 
¢ am worthy of your confidence?” 

It was the passion of honor and 
philosophic fanaticism alone that 
could induce Timicha, the Pytha- 
gorean, in the midst of torture, to 
bite off her tongue, that she might 
not expose herself to reveal the se: 
crets of her sex. , 

Cato, when a child, going with 
his tutor to Sylla’s palace, at seeing, 
the bloody heads of the proscribed, 
asked with impatience the name ob 
the monster who had caused 90 
many Roman citizens to be mur: 
dered. He was answered, it was 
Sylla. ‘ How!’ says he, ¢ does Sylla 
‘rourder thus? and is Sylla stil 
* alive ?’—-* Yes,’ it was repli 
‘the very name of Sy'la disaruns 
‘ our citizens.’ —* O Kome Venice 
Cato, ‘ deploraiale is thy fate, since, 
‘ within the vast compass of thy 
‘ walls, not a man of virtue can be 
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¢found, and the arin of a feeble 
« child is the only one that will op- 
spose itself against. tyranny.’— 
then scraing twit his gover- 
nor, ‘Give me,’ said he, * your 
‘sword; I will conceal it under 
‘my robe, approach Sylla,. and 
‘kill him. Cato lives, and Rome 


‘again isfree.’ 

5 the same Cato, who, when 
fetiring to Utica, being urged to 
consult the oracle of Jupiter Am- 
mon; answered, ‘ Oracles are for 
‘the fearful and the ignorant. 
‘The brave man is independent 
tof the gods, and knows when to 
‘tive or die; he, with composure, 
soffers himself to his fate, whe- 
‘ther it be known or concealed.’ 
Cesar, after having fallen into the 
hands of pirates, is still the same 
man; threatens them with death, 
and at landing makes good his 
words, 

In what climate has not this 
virtuous love of one’s country 
performed heroic aétions? In 
China, an emperor being pursued 
by the victorious forces of a pri- 
vate patriot, in order to oblige 
this viétor to disband his troops, 
had recourse to that superstitious 
respect, which in that cotmntry a 
son pays to the orders of his mo- 
ther. He dispatched an officer, 
who approaching her with his 
drawn poignard in his hand, told 
her peremptorily, she must cont- 
ply or perish. 

‘Does thy miaster;’ answeted 
she with a disdainful smile, ‘ flat- 
ter himself that F am ignorant of 
; the tacit but sdcred coriventions 
* between the people and their so- 
, “ereigns; by which the people are 
j to obey, and kings to render them 
happy? He first broke the con- 
vention :: and thou, base tool of 
a tyrant, ledrn froma woman what 

in such cases is due to thy coun- 
ftry! 


- Then snatching the poignard 
from the officer’s hand, plunged it 


irito her breast, saying, * Slave, if . 


‘thou hast still any virtue, carry 
‘this bloody poignard to my son; 
‘bid him revenge the nation, and 
‘punish the tyrant! He has row 
‘nothing to fear, ito cautions to 
* observe for me} he is at liberty 
‘to be vittuoiis.’ 

The passion of duty also ani- 
mated Abdallah’s mother, when 
her son being forsaken by his 
friends, besieged in a castle; and 
urged to accept of an honorable 
capitulation offered him by the Sy- 
riaris, consulted how he shold 
act, and she gave him this answer: 

‘Son, when thou tookest up 
¢ arms against the house of Ommite, 
‘ didst thou think it was espousing 
‘ the cause of justice atid virtue?’ 
—‘ Yes,’ answered lie. *O then,’ 
co his mother, ‘ what cause is 
‘ there for deliberation? Dost thou 
‘ not Know that cowards only are 
‘ swayed by fear? Wilt thoa be 
‘the coritempt of thé Omimites? 
‘and shall it be said, that when 
‘thou wast to detérmine between 
‘life and duty, thou didst prefer 
‘ the foririer?? - . 

It was the same passion for glo- 
ry that; when the Roman army, 
perishing with cold for want of 
cloathing, was on the point of dis- 
persing, brought to the assistance 
of Septimus Severus, the philoso- 
pher Antiochus; who; stripping 
himself beforé the arniiy, leaped in- 
to a heap of snow, ‘at which’ the 
troops. cheerfully ‘persevered in 
theif duty. . 

Thrasea being one day coun- 
selled to make somé submission to 
Nero; * How;’ said he, * shall I 
‘ stoop so low to prolong iny life a 
‘ féw days! No, death is a debt, 
‘Pt discharge it Nke’a freeman, 
‘and not pay it liké 4 slave.’ 

Vespasian, in 4 gust of passion, 

threatening 
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threatening Helvidius with death, 
received this answer: ‘ Did ever 
‘tell you 1 was immortal? B 
¢ putting me to death you will a 

¢ in character, like atyrant; I like 
‘acitizen, ia receiving it without 
¢ fear.’ 

If the generous pride, the pas- 
sion of patriotism and glory, deter- 
mine citizens to such heroic ac- 
tions, with what resolution and in- 
trepidity do not the passions inspire 
those who aim at distinétion in.the 
arts and sciences, and whom Ci- 
cero calls the peaceable heroes. 
It is from a desire of glory that the 
astronomer is seen on the icy sum- 
mit of the Cordeleras, placing his 
instruments in the midst of snow 
and frosts; which conduéts the bo- 
tanist to the brinks of precipices 
in quest of plants; which ancient- 
ly carried the juvenile lovers of 
the sciences into Egypt, Ethiopia, 
and even into the Indies; for visit- 
ing the most celebrated philoso- 
phers, and acquiring from their 
conversation the principles of their 
doctrine. 

How strongly did this passion 
exert itself in Demosthenes, who, 
for gromecsty, his pronunciation, 
used every day to stand on the 
sea-shore, a.nd with his mouth ful! 
of pebbles, harangue the agivated 
waves! It was from the same de- 
sire of glory that the Pychagoreans 
submitted to a silence of three 
years, in order to habituate them- 
selves torecollection and’ medita- 
tion; it induced Democritus to 
shun the distractions of the world, 
and retire among the tombs, to 
meditase on those valuable truths, 
the discovery of which, as it is 
always very dificult, is also ve 
little esteemed; im fine, it was this 
that prompted Heraclitus to cede 
to his younger brother the throne 
of Ephesis, to which he had the 
xight of primogeniture, that he 
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might give himself up entire! 
pilosophy: which as rm 
ic improve his strength, by de. 
nying himself the pleasures of love. 
It was also froma desire of popu. 
lar applause, that certain ancient 
priests renounced the same plea. 
sures; and often, as Boindin plea. 
santly observes of them, without 
any other recompence for their 
continuance, than the perpetual 
temptations it accasions. 

E have shewn that it is to the 
passions we owe most of the ob- 
jects of our admiration; under their 
powerful influence, we sustain 
dangers, pain, and death; and that 
they animate us to take the boldest 
resolutions. 

. Lam now going to prove that 
in critical occasions, it_is by their 
assistance only that great men are 
luispired to say, and act, and do 
the best. 

Let us here call to remembrance 
the memorable and celebrated 
speech of Hannibal to his soldiers 
on the day of the battle of Taci- 
nus, and we shall own that it could 
be inspired only by his hatred of 
the Romans, and his passion for 
glary. ¢ Fellow soldiers,’ said be, 
* heaven assures me of the victory. 
* Let the Romans, mot you, trem- 
‘ble! View this field of battle; 
‘it offers no retreat for cowards; 
‘ weall perish if any retire. What 
‘can be a more certain pledge of 
‘triumph? What plainer indice- 
¢ tion of the protection of the gods? 
* they have placed us between vic- 
* tory and death.’ 

Can it be doubted that Sylla was 
not animated with the same pas- 
sions? When Criesus asked an 
escort to go and raise new levies 
inthe country of the Marsians, Sylla 
answered, ‘ Lf you are afraid of the 
‘enemy, the escort I give you ate 
* your fathers, brothers, relations, 
‘and friends; who, massacred WY 
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‘the tyrants, cry for vengeance, 
tand expect it from you.’ 

When the Macedonians, wea- 
ried with the toils of war, desired 
Alexander to discharge them, it 
was pride and the love of glory that 
dictated to him this spirited answer : 
‘Away ingrates, lazy cowards! 
‘T’ll subdue the world without 
‘you! Alexander will never want 
¢ subjects and soldiers, where there 
‘are men.’ 

It is only from men of strong 
passions that such speeches can be 
expected. Genius itself, in such 
cases, cain neversupply the want 
of sentiment. We are ignorant of 
the language of passions we never 
felt. 

Besides, it is not only in a single 
a&, as eloquence in the passions; 
every kind is to be esteemed as 
the germ productive of superior 
understanding: it is they which, 
keeping a perpetual fermentation 
in our ideas, fertilize in us the same 
ideas, which in frigid souls.are bar- 
ren, and would be no more than 
seed scattered on a rock. 

ft is the passions which, having 
strongly fixed our attention on the 
object of our desire, causes us to 


view it under appearances un- 
known to other men; and which 
consequently prompts heroes to 
plan and execute those hardy en- 
terprizes which, till success has 
proved the propriety of them, ap- 
pear ridiculous: and indeed must 
appear so to the multitude. 

‘ The cause,’ says the Cardinal 
de Richlieu, ‘ why a tumorous mind 
‘ perceives an impossibility in the 
‘most simple projects, when to 
‘an elevated mind the most ardu- 
* ous seems easy, is, because before 
‘ the latter the mountainssink,and 
‘ before the former mole-hills are 
‘ metamorphosed into mountains.’ 

It is in fact only a strong passion 
which being more perspicuousthan 
good sense, can teach us to distin- 
suish the extraordinary from the 
impossible, which men of sense 
are ever confounding; because, 
not being animated by strang pas- 
sions, these sensible persons never 
rise above mediocrity ; a proposi- 


g{ion which proves the great supe- 


riority of the man of strong pas- 
sions above any other, and in 
reality great passions only can pro- 


duce great men. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE KOL-QUALL. | 
[From the Appeadix to Bruce’s Travels. ] 


N that memorable day when 

leaving the Samhar, or low, 
flat, parched country which forms 
the sea-coast of Abyssinia, and 
turning westward, we came to the 
foot of that stupenduous mountain 
Taranta, which we were to pass 
in order to enter into the high land 
of Abyssinia, we saw the whole 
side of that prodigious mountain 
covered from top to bottom with 
this beautiful tree. We were en- 
tering a country where we daily 
expected wonders, and therefore, 
perhaps, were not so much surpris- 


ed as might have been supposed 
at so extraordinary a sight. The 
fruit was ripe, and being carried 
on the top of the branches, the 
trees that stood thick together ap- 
peared to be covered with a cloth 
or veil of the most vivid crimson 
colour. 

The first thing that presented 
itself was the first shoot of this 
extradedinary tree, It wasa sin- 
cle stalk, about six inches mea- 
sured across, in eight divisions, 
reguiarlyand beautifully scolloped 
and rounded at the top, iets 
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the center at three feet and an half 
high: Upon the oatside of these 
scollops were 4 sort of eyes or 
sthall ktidts; out of every one of 
Which carne five thorns, four on 
the sides and one in the center, 
Seafcé half an inch long, fragil, 
and of no resistance, but exceed- 
Higly sharp and pointed. Its next 
ptotess is to put out a branch 
from the first or second scollop 
feat the top; others stcceed from 
all directions; aid this statky which 
is soft arid swcculertt; of the con- 
aistence of the aloe; turns by de- 
efees hard’ and ligheous. ft is 
then a tree; the lower part of 
which is wood; the upper part, 
Which is succtrbent, has fro heaves; 
these are supplied by the fluted, 
scolloped, ferreted, thorny sides af 
its branches. Upon the upper 
extremity of these branches grow 
its flowers, which are of a golden 
eolour; rosaceous; and formed of 
fi¥é round or almost ovat petal; 
this is succeeded by a triangular 
frit; first of a light green witha 
slight cast of red, then turning to 
# deep crimson, with streaks of 
white both at top and bottom. 
In the inside it is divided into three 
cells, with a seed in each of them; 
the cells are of a greenish white, 
the seed round, and With no de- 
gree of humidity or moisturé about 
ity yet the green léaves contain a 
qaantity of blueish watery milk, 
alrnost meredible. | 
Upon cutting two of the finest 
branches of a tree im its fulb vi- 
gor, 4 quantity of this issued out, 
which I cannotcompute to be less 
than four English gallons ; and this 
was so’ exceedingly caustic, that, 
though I washed the sabre that cut 
it immediately, the stain has not 
yet left it. 
When the tree grows old, the 
branches wither, and, in place of 
milk, the inside’ appears: to be full 
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of powder, which is so pungen 
that the small dust which I drew 
upon striking a Withered braach, 
seemed to threaten to make me 
sneeze to death, and the touching 
of the milk with my fingéts exco. 
riated them ds if scalded witlr boil. 
ing water; yet I every where ob- 
served the wood-pecker piercing 
the rotten branches with its beak, 
and eating the inse¢ts without any 
impression upon its olfactory 
nerves: 
_ The only use. the Abyssinians 
make of thts is for tanning hides, 
at least for taking off the first hair. 
As we went west, the tree turned 
poor, the branches were few; sel- 
dom above two or three ribs; or 
divisions; and these not deeply in- 
dented; whereas those of Taran 
had frequently eight: We after- 
wards saw some of them at the 
source of the Nile, in the cliff 
where the village of Geesh is situ- 
ated, but, though upon very good 
ground, they ditt not seem to 
thrive; om the contrary; where 
they grew on ‘Faranta it was san- 
dy, stony, poor earth; scarce deep 
enough to cover the rock ; but! 
suspect they received some benefit 
from their vicinity to the sea. 
Some botanists who have seen 
the drawing have supposed this to 
be the éuphorbia officinarum of 
Linnzeus; but without pretending 
to great. skill in this matter, I 
should fear there would be some 
objection to this supposition i— 
First, om account of the flower, 
Which is certainly rosaceous, com 
posed: of several petals, and is 00 
coimpaniform: Secondly, that; 
produces no sort of gum, either 
spontaneously or upom incision, at 
no period of its growth; therefor 
E imaginé that the gum whien 
comes from: Africa ny smail preees, 
first white on its arrival, net 
turning yellow by age, is not Or 
produn- 




















Force of Nature—Meteorological Objervations. By 


produce of this tree, which jt may sician, brother to Musa, physician 
be depended upon produces no to Augustus. We need not trou- 


m whatever. ble ourselves with what Juba says 

Juba the younger is said, by Pli- of it; he is a worse naturalist B, 
ny; to have given this name tothe worse historian than the Nubiaai 
plaat, calling it after his own phy- geographer. 








THE FORCE OF NATURE; OR THE SAD EFFECTS OF 

‘eae ~ GAMING TO EXCESS. abe 
N elderly French Jady, re- tothe theatre. The Gamester was 
tired to her country seat, had the play, and the young man sup- 
one child, a son, who was a hand- ported’ the principal charaéter.— 
some young man, yery much ad- During the recital of those passa- 
digted to gaming, and had lost, at ges which boré a resemblance to 
one sitting, no less than forty ¢hou- her son’s bad condudt, thé picture 
sand pounds. Destitute, at length, worked so forcibly on her feelings, 
of other means to live, he associ- that sli exclaimed aloud, “Aye, 
ated with a company of strolling ‘there he is '—the beggar !—the 
comedians, who, as it happened; ‘scoundrel! Always the same! 
passed a short time at Worcester, ‘no changeling!’ The delusion 
near which town was the old lady’s grew so strong on the fifth act, 
residence. After sustaining afew where Beverly lifts up his hand to 
cliaraéters, the young aétor was kill the child, that the-old lady, ina 
discovered, and the circumstance tone of voice the most distressing, 
imparted to the mother. Thougli cried out, * Wretch, thatthow art, 
highly displeased with herson, she ‘* don’t kill the child! I willtake 

could not resist a wish to see him; ‘* it home with nie!’ nt 37 

aid for this purpose ‘went incog! 
ES OTR DRT mmm 
For the New-York Magazine 

METEOROLOGICAL AND MEDICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
Made at the Nine-Partners, Dutchess County, State of New-York, in the 
Month of April, 1796. “Communicated in a Letter from Dr. Shadrach 
Ricketson, to Mr. Gardiner Baker, Proprietor of the Museum, New-York." 








Dew meteorological results for 
the month of April are re- 
markable in several respeéts: 
"1. In’ being very little rain. 

2. In the fore part of the month 
being almost as warm as the lat- 
er; 5 + + we 
ve. In furnishing us with seve- 
ral days'equal to summer heat.’ ’ 

On’ comparing my table with 
the‘one made by yourself jn ‘the 
sarne month at New-York; Ifound 
several days in which the quick- 
silver stood from ro to 18 degrees 
higher here than there, particular- 


ly in the afternoon; which clearly 
proves that our air and climate até 
hotter as well as colder than-at 
New-York. <m 
The diseases which occurred in 
this month were such as might 
reasonably be supposed to arisé 
from so sudden a transition of the 
weather, the preceding month 
having ‘been unusually®cold, al- 

roost equal to winter. ; 
‘Those’ which came more im- 
mediately under my notice were, 
a general debility, or relaxation of 
the system, accompanied, in some 
instances, 
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instances, with diarrhoea, or loose- 
ness; colds, attended with pain in 
the head, and pleuretic stitches; 
agues, iatermittent and femittent 
fevers: most or all of which yield- 
ed to the usual remedies, though 
some of the last kind proved eb- 
stinate, unless blood-letting was 
premised. 

To which may be added some 
cases of the measles, the prevailing 
epidemic through the winter, in 
which I have had abundant occa- 
sion to observe the good effects of 
a cool regimen, properly condudt- 
ed; and I have reason to believe, 
that the mortality has been greatly 
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increased by too confined air and 
improper nursing. 

n certain instances, after the 
height of the disorder, it was suc- 
ceeded by a fever, not unlike the 
secondary fever in the small-pox, 
which frequently proved fatal. 

This disorder has been very 
rife from New-York to Canada, . 
and proved mortal in many in- 
stances, especially among chil- 
dren ; indeed, it is generally thought 
much more so than the small-pox, 
by inoculation, which practice I 
beg leave to suggest and recom- 
mend, in the measles, to physicians 
and the public at large. 





INDIAN VIRTUES. 


ELKNAP, (in his history of 

New- Hampshire) after men- 
tioning the cruelties of the sava- 
ges, thus describes their virtues: 
* It must be acknowledged,’ says 
he, ‘ that there have been instan- 
ces of justice, generosity, and ten- 
derness during their wars, which 
would have done honor a civilized 
people. A kindness shewn to an 
indian, was remembered as long 
ws an injury; and persons have 
had their lives spared for aéts of 
humanity done to the ancestors of 
these Indians into whose hands 
they have fallen. They would 
sometimes carry children on their 
arms and shoulders, feed their pri- 
soners with the best of their pro- 
vision, and pinch themselves ra- 
ther than their captives shouid 
want food, When sick or wound- 
ed they would afford them praper 
means for their recovery, which 
they were very well able to do by 
thew knowledge of simples. la 


thus preserving the lives and health 
of their prisoners, they doubtless 
had a view of gain. But the most 
remarkably favorable  circum- 
stance in an Indian captivity, was 
their decent behaviour to women, 
I never read nor heard, nor could 
find by inquiry, that any woman 
who fell into their hands was ever 
treated with the least immodssty ; 
but testimonies to the contrary are 
very frequent. Whether this ne- 
gative virtue isto be ascribed toa 
natural frigidity of constitution, 
let philosophers inquire: the fact 
is certain; and it was a most hapr 
py circumstance for our female 
captives, that in the midst of all 
their distresses, they had no reason 
to fear from a savage foe, the per+ 
petration of a crime which has too 
frequently disgraced, not only tne 
personal, but the national charac- 
ter of those who make large pr-r 
tences to civilization and humai- 
ity.’ 
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THE POWER OF FRIENDSHIP-—A TALE. 


{Continued from page 239, and concludes] 


A FFAIRS remained during 
eight days in this posture at 
the Dey’s palace, whilst the runa- 


gate Catalan bought a small ves- 


sel almost whoily fitted for sailing, 
and prepared for his departure. 
But six days before he was ready to 
put to sea, Don Juan met with 
what very much alarmed his fears. 

Mezzomorto sent for him, and 
being entered his closet: ¢ Alvaro,’ 
said he, * you are free: you may 
return to Spain whenever you 
please; and the presents which I 
promised you are ready.’ I saw 
the fair slave to-day, and ch, how 
vastly different does she appear 
from the same person whose griefs 
havegiven me somuch pain! The 
sense of her captivity every day 
wears off. I found her so charm- 
ing, that I have this moment re- 
solved to marry her. She shall 
bemy wife within the space of two 
days.’ 

At these words the Toledan 
changed colour, and notwithstand- 
ing all the restraint he laid on 
himself, could not hide his disturb- 
ance and surprise from the Dey, 
who asked him the cause of that 
disorder. * My lord,’ answered 
Don Juan, all in confusion, ‘I am 
doubtless very much amazed to 
think that one of the greatest lords 
of the Ottoman empire should so 
debase himself as to marry a slave. 
I very well know ’tis not unprece- 
dented amongst you; but for the 
illustrious Mezzomorto, whe may 
aspire to the daughter of the princi- 
palofficer of the Porte—.’ ¢ Lallow 
what you say,’ interrupted the Dey. 
J might at the same time aspire to 
the Grand Visier’s daughter, artd 
fitter myself with the hopes of 
Succeeding my father-in-law; but 
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[ have an immense estate, and am 
not very ambitious. .1 prefex’ the 
ease and pleasures which I enjoy 
here in my Visiership, to that dan- 
gerous honor, to which we are 
no sooner raised, than the fear of 
the Sultans, and the jealousy of 
those near them, who envy us, 
precipitates us into the lowest abyss 
of misery. Besides, I love my 
slave, and her beauty qualifies her 
to deserve the dignity to which 
my affection invites her. 

‘But,’ adds he, ‘in order to 
deserve the honors I design: her, 
she must change her religion. Do 
you believe that any ridiculous 
prejudices will prevail on her to 
despise my offers?’ * No, my lord,’ 
returned the Toledan, * I am per- 
suaded that she will sacrifice all to 
such a high elevation. But give me 
leave to tell you, that you ought 
not to marry her so hastily; do no- 
thing rashly ; ’tis not to be doubt- 
ed but that the thoughts of aban- 
doning the religion sucked in with 
her mother’s milk will startle her 
at first. Give her then time to 
consider of it; when she repre- 
sents to herself, that instead of dis- 
honoring and confining-her under 
a guard amongst the rest Of your 
captives, you join her to yourself 
by such a glorious marriage, her 
gratitude and vanity will, by little 
and little, remove her scruples— 
Defer therefore the execution of 
your design for eight days oaly.’— 
‘I yield to your reason,’ inter- 
rupted the Dey: * though Tam so 
impatient to eajoy the fair suave, I 
will yet wait eight days. Go im- 
mediately to her, and dispose her 
to accomplish my desires at the €x- 
tion of that cine. I desire that 
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fully discharged himself with re- 
gard to her, have the honor to of- 
ter her my matrimonial faith.’ 
Don Juan few to the apartment 
of Donna Theodora, and inform- 
ed her what passed betwixt Mez- 
zomorto and him, that she might 
egulate herself accordingly. He 
also told her, that the runagate’s 
ship would be ready in six days; 
but she telling him that she was in 
great pain to know howshe should 
get out of her apartment, since all 
the doors of the chambers through 
which she was obliged to pass to 
reach the stairs were close shut: 
* You ought not to give yourself 
much trouble on that account, 
madam,’ said Don Juan; ‘ one of 
your Closet windows opens into the 
garden, and from thence you may 
descend by a ladder which I will 
provide you.’ Accordingly, the 
six days being expired, Francisco 
advertised the Toledan, that the 
runagate was preparing to depart 
the next night, which you may 
very well think was expected with 
great impatience. The time came 
at last, and what rendered it yet 
more lucky was that it grew dark. 
When the moment destined for 
the execution of their enterprise 
came, Don Juan raised the ladder 
to Donna Theodora’s closet win- 
dow, who no sooner saw it, than 
she descended on it with the utmost 
concern and haste, and then lean- 
ec on the false Alvaro, who con- 
ducted her tothe little garden door, 
which opened on the sea. They 
made all pessible haste, and be- 
fore-hand seemed to taste the plea- 
sures of being freed from slavery ; 
but fortune, between whom and 
lovers there is not always a perfe@ 
agreement, raised a more cruel 
misfortune than all those which 
they had hitherto suffered, and 
which they could not foresee. 
They were gotten out of the 


garden, and hastening to the sea 
side to reach the boat, which wait. 
ed for them, when a man whom 
they took for one of their crew, 
and which they did not in the least 
mistrust, came direétly to Don Ju- 
an with a naked sword, and run- 
ning him into the breast; ¢ Per§- 
dious Alvaro Ponce,’ cried he, * ’tis 
thus that Don Fadrique de Men. 
doca is obliged to punish a villain. 
ous ravisher. You don’t deserve 
that I should attack you like a 
man of honor.’ 

Don Juan could not resist the 
force of the push, which threw 
him down; and, at the same time, 
Donna Theodora, whoin he sup- 
ported, seized at once with amaze- 
ment, grief, and the fright, swooned 
away on the other side. * Ah! 
Mendoca,’ said the Toledan, ‘ what 
have you done? "Tis Don Juan 
that you have wounded !’-—* Just 
Heaven,’ replied Don Fadrique, ‘is 
it possible that I should assasinate 
my best friend?’ ¢ I forgive you 
my death,’ replied Don Juan ; ‘fate 
alone isto be blamed; or rather it 
was designed thus to put an end to 
my miseries. Yes, my dear Men- 
doca, I die contented, since I put 
into your hands the beautiful Theo- 
dora, who can assure you that my 
friendship for you has never been 
violated.’—* Too generous friend,’ 
said Don Fadrique, seized witha 
violent despair, ‘ you shall not die 
alone; the same sword which 
plunged thus cruelly into your 
breast, shall punish your murderer. 
Though my mistake may excuse 
my crime, it cannot comfort me.’ 
At these words he turned the point 
of his sword to his breast, run it 
up to the hilt, and fell upon Don 
Juan, who fainted away, less en- 
feebled by his own wound than 
that of his friend. 

Francisco and the runagate, whe 
were but ten paces off, and = 
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tad their reasons which detained 
them from running to the assist- 
ance of the slave Alvaro, were 
extremely astonished to hear Don 
Fadrique’s words, and to see his 
last action. Fhey then found their 
mistake, and that the wounded 
men were two friends, and not 
mortal enemies, as they thought. 
They ran to their assistance ; but 
finding them senseless as well as 
Donna Theodora, who yet re- 
mained in her swoon, they were 
at a loss what measures to take.— 
Francisco was of opinion that 
they should content themselves. 
by carrying off the lady, and leave 
thegentlemen on the shore, where, 
according to all appearances, they 
would immediately die, if they 
were not yet dead. But the run- 
agate was net of that opinion: he 
concludedthey ought not to be left : 
that their wounds might perhaps 
not be mortal, and that he could 
dess them on board, where he had 
all the instruments of his former 
trade, which he had not yet for- 
gotten. 

Francisco fell in with his opini- 
on, and very well knowing of 
what importance it was to be expe- 
ditious, the runagate and he, by 
the assistance of some slaves, car- 
ned into their skiff the unhappy 
widow Cifuentes ; 

s; and her two 
lovers, yet more unfortunate than 
ste; and in a very few minutes 
reached their ship. As soon as 
they were all gotten on board, some 
of them spread their sails, whilst 
others on their knees on the deck, 
inplored the assistance of Heaven, 
by the most fervent petitions which 
the fear of being pursued by Mez- 
Zomorto’s ships could inspire. 

he runagate, after having 
charged with the management of 
the ship, a French slave, who un- 
derstood it perieétly well, applied 
self first to Donna Theodora, 
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whom he recovered out of her 
swoon, and then took such suc- 
cessful care of Don Fadrique and 
the Toledan, that they also reco- 
vered their senses. The widow 
Cituentes, who fainted away at 
the sight of Don Juan’s being 
wounded, was very much surpris- 
ed to find Mendoca there; and 
though at the sight of him she 
really believed that he had fallen 
on his own sword, for grief of hav~ 
ing wounded his friend, yet she 
could not leok an him otherwise 


than the murderer of the man she 
loved. 


"T'was certainly the most mov-- 


ing scene inthe world, to see these 
three persons returned to them- 
selves; and the condition out of 
which they had been recovered, 
though a resemblance of death did 
not more deserve pity. Donna 
Theodora earnestly lookedon Don 
Juan, with eyes in which were 
painted, in lively colours, all the 
emotions of a soul, overwhelmed 
with grief and despair. And the 
two triends fixed on her their dy- 
ing eyes, feebly uttering the most 
profound sighs. 

After having for some time kept 
a silence equally tender and un- 
happy, Don Fadrique thus broke 
it, by addressing himself to the wi- 
dow Cifuentes: ‘ Madam,” said he, 
‘before I die I have yet the sa- 
tisfaction to see you delivered out 
of slavery: would to Heaven that 
you were indebted for your hiber'- 
ty to me! but it bas appointed 
that you should owe thatobligation 
to the man you love. I jove that 
tival too well to murmur at it, and 
wish that the wound which I have 
been so unhappy as to give him, 
may not prevent the full enjoy- 
ment of your grateful acknow- 
ledgments.’ The laly made no 
answer to these words; but far 


from. being then sensible of the 
4 nike me- 
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melancholy fate of Don Fadrique, 
she was only influenced by the 
aversion to him, which the pre- 
sent condition of the Toledan had 
inspired. 

In the mean time the chirur- 
geon prepared to examine and 
probe the wounds. -He began 
with that of Don Juan, and did 
not find it dangerous, by reason the 
pass had only glanced below the 
leit pap, and had not touched any 
of the nobler vital parts. This re- 
port of the cirurgeon very much 
abated Donna Theodora’s afflic-’ 
tion, and equally rejoiced Don Fa- 
drique; who turning his head to- 
wards that lady, ‘ J am satisfied,’ 
said he; *I leave this life without 
regret, since my friend is out of 
danger: I shall not then die laden 
with your hate.’ 

These words were uttered with 
such a moving air, that Theodora 
was touched by them; and as her 
fear for Don Juan grew over, shé 
ceased to hate Don Fadvique, and 
no longer lookedon him other- 
wise than on 2 man who deserved 
her pity: ‘Ah! Mendoca,’ cried 
she, influenced by a generous 
transport, ‘ let your wound be dres- 
sed ; "tis not perhaps more danger- 
ous than that of your friend. Oh! 
yield to our care of your life; and 
1f I cannot make you happy, at 
least I will not bestow that felicity 
onanother; butout of compassion 
and‘tenderness for you, I will 
withhold the hand which I de- 
signed to give Don Juan, and of- 
fer to you the samme sacrifice which 
he has made you; content to reign 
in both your hearts, I will live 
with you in such a manner, that 
he whom I don’t. love shall have 
mo reason to complain of him I do.’ 

Don Fadrique was going to re- 
ply, but the chirurgeon, afraid 
that speaking might injure him, 

obtiged him to silence, and search- 


ed his wound, which he judged 
mortal, by reason the sword had 
pierced the upper part of his 
lungs, as he concluded from his 
excessive flux of blood, the con- 
sequence of which was very much 
to be feared. As soon as he had 
dressed the gentlemen, he caused 
them to be carried to his own ca- 
bin, to repose them on two beds, 
one next the other, and conduét- 
ed Donna Theodora thither, whose 
presence he thought would not be 
prejudicial to them. 

Notwithstanding all this care 
Mendoca fell into a fever, and 
towards night the flux of blood 
augmented. The chirurgeon then 
told him he was incurable, and 
informed him that if he had any 
thing to say to his friend, or Don- 
na ‘I‘heodora, he had no time to 
lose. This news strangely affli@- 
ed the Toledan: but Don Fadri- 
que received it with indifference. 
He sent for the widow Cifuentes, 
who came to him in a condition 
much easier to be imagined than 
described. 

Her face was covered with tears, 
which showered down with so 
much violence that they disturbed 
Mendoca. ‘¢ Madam,’ said he, ‘1 
am unworthy those precious tears 
that you shed; restrain them, I 
beg, fora moment: I ask the same 
of you, dear Don Juan,’ adds he, 
observing the insupportable grief 
which his friend shewed. ‘I know 
that this separation must very se! 
sibly afflict you: I am too well ac- 
quainted with your friendship to 
doubt it; but I beseech both of 
you to stay ’till my death, and re- 
serve those tears to honor it with 
so many marks of tenderness and 
pity ; suspend your grief till then, 
since that touches me more thal 
the loss of my life. I must at+ 
quaint you through what mean- 
ders of fate I was conductedto dus 
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fatal shore, where I have tainted 
myself with my friend’s blood and 
with my own. You must be in 
pain to know how I could take 
Don Juan for Don Alvaro; bur I 
will‘immediately inform you, if 
the small remainder of life wil al- 
jow me to make that melancholy 
discovery. 

‘Some hours after the s hip ir 
which I was had quitted d tl si 
wherein I left Don Juan, we met 
a French oan eer, which attack- 
ed and took the Tunis ship, and 
set us on shore at Alicant. [| was 
no sooner at liberty than [thought 
of ransoming Don Juan, to which 
end I went to Valencia and raised 
money; and on advice that at 
Barcelona there were 
monks of the erder for the 
demption of slaves ready to set 

out de Algiers, I resolved not to 
lose this occasion. But before f 
left Valentia, I in Don 
Francisco de Mc ndoca, my uncle, 
to use all his interest at the court 
of Spain to obtain a pardon ior 
my friend, becanse my design ° was 
to bring him back with mé, and 
re-establish him in his estate, 
which was confiscated after the 
death of the Duke of Naxera. I 
went then to Barcelona, where | 
taid not ahove eight davs before 
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allthe Spanish slaves I met whe- 
ther they could inform me of a 
cavalier of their nation which an- 
swered the description I gave them 
of you, and taken at such a time, 
Some told me he must be set at 
work ‘in a country-house, and o- 
thers that perhaps he might be one 

of the twelve Christian en who 
lately impaled for beating 
the Mahometans: and this was 
all the fruit of my inquiries. 

‘Yet one day I perceiv ed a young 
man looking very earnestly at me, 
whom I remember to be a youta 
that formerly served my uncie. He 
conc! luded, at the sight of me, that 
i was not a slave; wherefore ap- 
proaching me, he said, * My lord, 
may 1 presume to ask w! hether you 
have yet a remainder of concern 
for Donna Theodora?’ when f 
answered him yes. Since ’tis so,” 

eplied he, ¢ give yourself the trou- 
bie “a accon ipanying me, and you 
shall soon ! hear of her.’ I went 
along with him, and he brought 
me to his patron, who is the runa- 
gate Catalan to whom. this ship 
belongs. He talked long with 
him aione; after which the runa- 
gate came ‘to me, and informed me, 
that his slave had just told him my 
name ; = since he assures me, 
added he, that we may depend on 
your dicseetion, I will discover 
fo von where the lady is whose fate 
vou are concerned for. Donna 
*rheodora is a slave to the Dey, 
who will not take any ransom for 
h 5 P-+ cause he loves her. 

The grief which F she wed at 
this news moved the runagate: 
‘ Corfort yourself,’ said he, * Sig- 
nor MeAdocs [ can assure you 
reat Nicos otriorte has not yet of- 
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Dey’s garderer is a slave born at 
Navarre, of my acquaintance ; 
he has told me that in his master’s 
palace is a lady of Valencia, called 
Donna Theodora, who offers a 
very considerable’ reward to any 
person that shall free her from sla 
very. I have undertaken this de- 
liverance, and am equipping a 
vessel which will be ready in a 
few days, and under pretext of 
eruizing I will make to the coast 
of Spain, where I will restore 
this lady to her relations.’ * But 
how,’ said [, ‘ will you get her 
out of the seraglio?’? * Two of 
Mezzomorto’s slaves,’ answered 
he, ‘have undertaken the task. 
He of Navarre, whom I have 
mentioned to you, and another of 
Valencia, as I am told; but I 
have not yet seen the last, though 
by the charaéter I have heard of 
him, he seems to be a man of 
uality. 

* I asked the runagate, with 
some concern, if he did not know 
the latter slave’s name: ‘Tis Al- 
varo, ’reptied he, ‘and that is all I 
know of him.’ ‘ And all that I 
desire to know,’ cried I, in a 
transport: ‘’tis my rival!’ and 
without asking any farther ques- 
tons concerning that slave, or in- 
forming myselt whether he was 
taken with Donna Theodora, I 
cid not doubt but that this Alvaro 
was Alvaro Ponce himself. 

‘i cave.a horrible character of 
him to the runagate, whom I in- 
treated to engage in my resent- 
ment. § Assist,’ said I, *both mv 
hate and my love. Help me to 
revenge myself on my enemy, and 
gut an end to Donna Theodora’s 

2 ptivity 5 you shall not then have 
only what she promises, but I will 
superaca particular marks of my 
gratnude. The runagate return- 
ing no answer, but . seeming 
thoughtful, I conchided that he 
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was considering whether he should 
accomplish my desires; wherefore, 
to determine him, I presented him 
with a very fine diamond rin 

which F had on my finger; but he 
refused it, saying, * My lord, do 
you believe that I distrust your 
promises, or that they are not suf. 
ficient to engage me to serve agen- 
tleman of your family ? If you saw 
me considering, I was only think. 
ing which way to satisfy you; 
which will soon be : you need only 
accompany me on the nightchosen 
for our departure, when you may 
see your enemy; and after you 
have revenged yourself, you shall, 


if you please, take his place, and. 


join with us in conducting Donna 
Theodora to Valencia. 

‘ These words too much flattered 
my angry resentment not to fa- 
vish me: I thanked the runagate 
for his zeal to my service, forced 
him to. accept my diamond ring, 
and left him very impatient to see 
Don Alvaro fall by my hands. 
Yet this impatience did not hinder 
my search after Don Juan; but 
despairing to hear any news of 
him, leit money for his ransom 
in the hands of an [talian mer- 
chant, named Francisco Capatl, 
who lives at Algiers, and under- 
took his ransom if he could ever 
find him. 

‘ At last the night appointed for 
our departure and my revenge 
came, when I went to the runa- 
gate, who icd me to that part of 
the sea-shore behind Mezzomor- 
to’s gardens. We stopped at a iit 
tle door that soon opened, whence 
caine out a man that made dirett- 
ly to us, which was the Navarre 
slave. He asked the runagate i 
what posture our affairs were :— 
‘My vessel,’ answered he, ‘ has this 
minute left the port, and I expect 
the boat here.’ Accordingly he 


bad no sooner spoke than he 
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skiff appeared. * I will then,’ said 
the Navarre slave, ‘ go tell Alva- 
ro that he may bring the lady ;’ at 
which words he returned into the 

den, and some minutes after 
came up to us, and pointing with 
his finger to a man and woman 
which were coming along; ‘ those 
who follow me,’ said he, ‘ are 
Alvaro and Donna Theodora.’ 
At this sight, enraged to the last 
degree, I drew my sword, run to 
the atfeéted Alvaro, and, per- 
suaded that it was my hateful rival 
which I wasapproaching, I wound- 
ed that faithtul friend, whose un- 
certain destiny was the cause of 
all my disturbance. But thanks 
to Heaven,’ continued he, in a 
softer tone, * my mistake will nei- 
ther cost him his life, nor the eter- 
nal tearsof Donna Theodora.’ 

‘Ah! Mendoca,’ interrupted the 
lady, ‘ you injure my affliction; I 
shall never comfort myself for the 
loss of you; for though I should 
evenmarry your friend, *twould be 
only uniting our griefs: your love, 
your friendship, and your misfor- 
tines would be the whole subject 
of our discourse.’ ‘Tis too much, 
madam,’ replied Don Fadrique, ¢ I 
am notworthy your so long mourn- 
ing for me. Allow, I conjure yous 
Don Juan to marry you, after he 
shall haverevenged you of Alvaro 
Ponce.—*Don Alvaro is no more,’ 
replied the widow Cifuentes; ¢ the 
same day that he seized me, he 
was killed by the pirate which took 
me.’ 

‘Madam,’ said Mendoca, ¢ thi 
fiews gives me pleasure: my friend 
will the sooner be happy; follow 
Without restraint, the guidance of 
your mutual passion. I see with joy 
the moment approaching, which 
will remove the obstacle your com- 
Pasion and his yenerosity hath 
raised, to prevent your mutual! hap- 
Pines. “May ali your days be 


spentin a repose and union, which 
the jealousy of fortune dare not 
disturb. Adieu, madam; adieu, 
Don Juan; vouchsafe both of you 
sometimes to remember a man 
who neverloved any so wellas you.” 

The lady and the Toledan, in- 
stead of answering, redoubled their 
tears: Don Fadrique, who per- 
ceived it, and found himself very 
ill, thus continued: ‘I grow toe 
weak ; death has already surround- 
ed me, and d forget to supplicate 
the divine goodness, to pardon 
my having shortened a life, which 
it alone ought to have disposed of” 
At the end of these words he lift- 
ed up his eyes to heaven, with all 
the signs of a sincere repentance, 
nd the flux of blood immediately 
occasioned a suffocation, which 
carried him off. 

Then Don Juan, hurried by 
his despair, tore off his plaisters, 
and would have rendered his 
wound incurable; but Francisce 
and the runagate threw themselves 
on him, and opposed his dis- 
traction; and Donna Theodora, 
terribly affrighted at this furious 
transport, assisted them both ia 
diverting Don Juan from his de- 
sign. She addressed him with 
such a moving air, that returning 


to himself, he suffered his wound 
to be again bound up; and at last 


the interest of a lover, by show 
degrees, abated the ravings or @ 
friend. But if he recovered Ide 
reason, it served only to prevent 
the distracted effects of hus grief, 
and not to diminish the sense o: 4 

The runagate, who, amongst 
other things he had brough: out af 
vain, had some excellent Arabiaz 
balsam, and precious periumes, 
Vendoca’s body at ine 
‘instance of the lady and Don Juan, 
im, chat at Yalenca 
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too passionately indulged their 
grief ail the while they were on 
board; but the rest were more 
cheerful, and the wind being fa- 
vorablie, they were not long before 
they discovered the coasts of Spain. 
At that sight ali the slaves yield- 
ed themselves up to joy; and 
when the vessel was happily ar- 
rived atthe port of Denia, every 
one had his share of it. The 
widow Cituentes and the Toledan 
sent a courier to Valencia with 
letters for the governor, and Don- 
na Theodora’s family. ‘The news 
of that lady’s return was received 
with all possible expressions of 
joy, by all herrelations: but Don 
Francisco de Mendoca was ex- 
tremely afflicted at the loss of his 
nephew, which he discovered 
when he accompanied the widow 
Cifuentes’s relations to Denia, 
where he desired to see the corpse 
ef the unfortunate Don Fadrique. 
The good old man then melted in- 
to tears, and uttered such lament- 
able complaints, as sensibly touch- 
ed all the spectators. He inquired 
by what adventure his nephew 
fell: ‘I will tell you, my lord,’ 
said the Toicdan; ‘ far from biot- 
ting it out of my memory, I take 
a melancholy pleasure in continu- 
aily calling him to my mind, and 
feeding my sorrows.’ He then 
related to him the sad accident; 
and the recital of his story draw- 
uig fresh tears from him, re- 
doubled those of Don Francisco. 
As for Donna Theodora, her re- 
lations expressed their great joy to 
sec her again, and felicitated her 
en the miraculous manner of her 
delivery from the tyranny of 
Mezzomorto. é ; 
After a perfec relation of all 
particulars, Don Fadrique’s corpse 
Was put into a coach, and carried 
to Valencia, but not duried there ; 
because Don Francisco de Mendo- 





The Power of Friendfhip. 


ca, preparing to live at Madrid, re: 
solved ta have his nephew's body 
carried to that city. While all 
rnanner Oi preparations were mak. 
uigior their journey, the widow 
Cituentes loaded Francisco and the 
runagate with presents equal to 
their wishes. Francisco went to 
Navarre, and the runagate imme- 
diately returned to Denia, where 
he had left his mother, sold his 
ship, and went to Barcelona; there 
having renounced his errors, and 
recoaciled himself to the church, 
he. lives in a reputable manner at 
this present time. In the mean 
while also Don Francisco received 
a packet from the court, wherein 
was Don Juan’s pardon; which 
the king, notwithstanding the great 
value he had for the house of Naw 
era, could not rafuse the Mendo- 
ca’s, who all joined in soliciting it. 
This news was the more agree 
able to the Toledan, because it 
procured him the liberty of accom- 
pauying the corpse of his friend, 
which he durst not have done 
Without it. 

At iast they all set forwards, ac- 
companied with a great number 
of persons of quality ; and as soon 
as they arrived at Madrid, they 
buried the corps of Don Fadriqus 
in a church, where Don Juaa 
and Donna Theodora raised a no- 
ble monument over his grave 
They did not stay there, but kept 
themselves in mourning for their 
friend for the space of a whole 
year, to enternize their grief, and 
his friendship; and after having 
given such signal marks of ten 
derness for Mendoca, they marti: 
ed; but by an inconceivable ef- 
fect of the power of friendsiup, 
Don Juan long retained his me- 
lancholy for his friend, which no- 
thing was able to remove. Don 
Fadrique, his dear friend Do2 
Fadrique, was always preseat 
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histhoughts; he saw him every night 
in his dreams, at which he most 
times uttered the deepest sighs. 
But his reason began to dispel 
these melancholy views; and 
Donna Theodora’s charms, with 
which he was captivated, tri- 
umphed by little and little, over 
the sad remembrance of Mendo- 
ca. Don Juan at last lived nappi- 
ly, and very contentedly: but a 
few days past he fell from his 


horse, as he was hunting, and 
hurt his head; the wound grew to 
an umposthume, so that the phy- 
sicians could not save him, and 
he died in the arms of Donna 
Theodora; she soon after fallow- 
ed him, and they were’ both car- 
ried to Mendoca’s tomb, where, 
witn him they wall expeét the end 
of that world in which they have 
suffered so many miseries.’ 





PPE TEES Cue 


Some Considerations on the viva voce Exar: ination of Witnessess at the Bar. 


[Continued from page 232, and conciuded. | 


HAVE claimed for the Eng- 

lish bar the undoubted right 
of sifting to the very bottom 
the testimony of the most up- 
right witnesses. I claim it for 
them upon this principle, that hu- 
man testimony is, in its nature, 
uncertain. Philosophers doubt 
whether any two mien perceive 
the same objeét exactly in the 
samemanner. Most undoubtedly 
men of unquestionable integrity, 
do very often perceive the same 
object in very different manners. 
They must relate what they have 
perceived. in very different man- 
ners. To which of two such wit- 
mugsses are we to give implicit cre- 
dit, because he is a man of integ- 
nity? We must sift and try the 
testimony of both by such tests as 
collateral circumstances happen to 
furnish. 

The necessity of doing it in 
this case is apparent: but if two 
men of integrity may differ in their 
perceptions, and consequently, in 
their testimony, it follows that eve- 
ty man of integrity may be mis- 
taken; and it becomes equally ne- 
cessary that the testimony of every 
man of integrity, whether actually 
Opposed or not, should be open to 


all possible examination and trial ; 
Fune, 1796. 


and therefore, let the witness, who 
is omni, exceftione major, not feel 
himself offended, if he is ques- 
tioned with all the striétness which 
the strongest grounds of suspicion 
could, in his judgment, warrant. 
He has nothing to do but to keep 
himself cool, and give direé an- 
swers. A plain countryman, 
with his Yesand No, never fails to 
disconcert the most captious exa- 
miner of a witness the bar can 
furnish. But if witnesses will 
have favorite notions and opinions, 
will be anxious to defend them, 
will put themselves in a posture of 
defence, and parry the thrusts that 
are made against them, they must 
not complain if they find them- 
selves in difficulties; the fault lies 
on their own side. 

The claim to an unlimited free- 
dom of examination being thus ir- 
resistible, and the exercise of it ab- 
solutely necessary, it follows that 
the advocate is unequal to his du- 
ty, if he does not know how to 
execute it: but in executing it, let 
him take care not to contract the 
very bad habit of exercising his 
talent without a careful discrimi- 
nation of objects. Milton did weil 
to arm Ithuriel with a spear of so 


divine a temper, that its touch 
Cc was 
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was the test of truth: but if he had 
made Ithuriel try it upon the an- 
gel Gabriel, as well as upon the 
tiend, he would have made him 
do 2 very impertinent thing. 
When an advocate teazes a fair 
witness unnecessarily, he disgraces 
himself, and endangers his cause. 
Ifyou doubt his accuracy, try it 
by circumstances, but treat him 
with respeét: let your countenance 
mark to him neither surprise nor 


cena? 


issatisfaction, nor any other emo- 
tion, which may discover to him 
that you entertain doubts. 

Indeed, I ought to lay it down 
as a fourth golden rule, that the ad- 
vocate, whe has the conduct of VIVA 
VOCE examination, must be master 
of himself, and acquire a ferfed 
command of his countenance on the 
wost trying occasions. Many a cause 
was been ruined by the advocate 
not being able to conceal that he 
was thuncerstruck by some Cir- 
cumstance coming out unexpect- 
edly. There was one gentleman 
at the English bar, some years 
ago, who was perfectly proof a- 
gainst this sort of impression. [ 
have been told, on a very decisive 
circumstance coming out against 
him, that the person who sat next 
to him, whispered in his ear, you 
are undone: he answered, witha 
countenance in which not the least 
emotion could be traced—Hush, 
the chance of war !—He succeeded. 
This gentleman had the double 
advantage of reading the distresses 
of others in their countenances, 
as easily as he concealed his own. 

I have told you how a fair wit- 
ness should be treated; let us vo 
to the other extreme, and suppose 
you were to cross-examine a de- 
termined villain, it will be vour 
duty to surround him, to press 
him, to distress him, and to expose 
him: but let it be done fatrly. 
‘Think of him as of a cetermined 


-one, in which every case ought © 
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villain, but address him as a wit. 
ness under the proteétion of a 
court of justice, not yet demon. 
strated to be other than an hones 
man. Let the evidence youdraj 
from him, make the impression of 
his character. 

li is impossible to state-a case in 
which a witness should be treat. 
ed roughly. If you attempt it, 
every one feels offended in the 
person of the witness. You make 
your work more difficult; the wit. 
ness shuts himself up, considers 
you as his enemy, and stands upon 
his defence: whereas an open 
countenance, and an easy, insiau- 
ating address, unlock his breast, 
and disarm him of his caution, if 
he has any. 

Loose as these hints are, if you 
will give yourself the trouble to 
attend to them, I think I may 
promise that you will have an ad- 
vantage over those who examine 
at random. I even persuade my- 
self that you might acquire a con- 
siderable degree of dexterity in 
this important branch of your 
profession: but let me intreat you 
to take care not to acquire this 
dexterity at the expence of com- 
mon honesty, as Dr. Hill used to 
say, There is more reason for this 
caution than good men would think. 

I am afraid that the practice of 
Nisi Prius has been known some- 
times to descend to the very verge 
of illiberality. The situation of 
an advocate at Nis: Prius exposes 
him to a good deal of danger. It 
is his duty to strain every nerve 
in the way of reason and argu- 
ment, to supple and bend the evl- 
dence, that it may, if possible, take 
that shape which will support the 
cause for which he is retained; 
and the interests of truth are pro- 
mated by it, by being represent 
in every possible light, the true 
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be seen, will be discovered; and, 
therefore, I hold it to be a very 
uanecessary and a dangerous re- 
fnement inaFrench avocat, of the 
first rank and credit in his profes- 
son, who declined to aét as an ad- 
vocate in a cause, in which his 
opinion upon the mere right hap- 
pens to be against his client: I call 
this a dangerous refinement; for, 
what if his opinion should happen 
tobe erroneous, the client is de- 
prived of the right which he has, 
to have his cause managed in the 
best manner, and represented in 
the most favorable light, by those 
professional talents in which he 
has the most confidence, which is 
a substantial injury to him; and 
the advocate goes out of his way, 
and beyond the limits of his pro- 
fessional character ; for it was not 
his office to decide upon the right. 

itis well if some of our most 
famous advocates have not erred on 
the other side, in the conduét of 
viva voce examinations, so entirely 
devoting themselves to the interests 
of their clients, as to lose sight of 
every other object. I am persuad- 
ed, there is not a man in the pro- 
fession, who would wilfully mis- 
represent what a. witness has said 
in his examination, or represent 
him to have said what he never 
meant to say, or intentionally drive 
him to say what he knew the wit- 
ness Never meant to say; and yet 
by intense thinking on one side of 
the case, our advocates are so apt 
tofall into a kind of habitual misre- 
presentation of every thing which 
can be misrepresented, that I have 
been told, it very seldom happens 
that the advocates on both sides 
have been able to agrec in the re- 
Presentation of the faéts which 
Have appeared in evidence ina Ni- 
4 LVlus Cause, 

It seems to me as if the duty 


posed upon an advocate, of cn- 
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deavoring to bring every circum- 
stance to bear upon his own case, 
and against his adversary’s, insensi- 
bly produces a disposition to see 
every Circumstance as it arises 
through that medium; and that 
the impression upon his mind is 
rather that which is the favorable 
one to his client, than that which 
is the true one; and, consequently, 
if he does not watch himself nar- 
rowly, that he will, without in- 
tending it, habitually and necessa- 
riiy misrepresent every thing that 
passes. But, I hope, that in the 
very outset of your professional 
career, you will guard yourself on 
this side, and carefully avoid con- 
tracting a habit which always has 
the appearance of great illiberality. 
Make a point of stating evidence 
zs itis, and not as you wish it to 
be; of repeating a witness’s words, 
if you have occasion to repeat them, 
literally: let your comment and 
your gloss be kept apart from your 
text; in its proper piace let it be as 
ingenious as you please: if there is 
a fallacy in it, it is the province of 
others to examine and to detect it: 
I repeat that the cause of truth is as- 
sisted by the different lights, true 
and false, in which facts are placed 
by the advocate: but it is perplex- 
ed and perverted by the practice 
of misrepresenting lacts. 

There is another abuse in the 
practice of advocates at Wisi Prius, 
which I have already alluded to, 
which Iam very anxious to guard 
you against. Have you never seen 
a witness so teazed and harassed, as 
to find no resource but in quietly 
submitiing to be understood to 
have said what he never meant to 
say? 1 have heard ef one eminent 
advocate in particular, who chad a 
manner of putting words into a 
witness’s mouth, and gathering 
them up, and returning them to 
him again. if he rejected thein, thik 
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it became absolutely impossible for 
him not to seem to utter those 
words, and equally impossible for 
him to utter any other words which 
should contradict them. This 
gentieman wes said to have him- 
self given more evidence in causes 
in this way, thaa his witnesses had 
done. 

This is the dexterity of ajuggler, 
who, professing to permit you to 
draw a card from the pack, and 
to tell you without looking at it 
what the card is, takes care so to 
hold, and so to shuffle the cards, 
that it is impracticable for you to 
draw any card but that upon 
which he has set hismark. Surely, 
if this is to be defended, it is no 
longer to be deemed forgery to put 
apen between the fingers of a dead 
man, and by conduéting his hand, 
make him write his own name. 

Thery is an anecdote of an emi- 
nent serjeant at law, who had dis- 
tinguished himself by this sort of 
dexterity: when his constitution 
declined, and his spirits were bro- 
ken, being seen often in tears, and 


_~ 





giving this explanation of his dis. 
tress to his friends, J am thinking 
how many poor families I have ruin. 
ed for the sake of a Nist Prrys 
vterory. 

Do you, my young friend, dis. 
dain these unworthy _ artifices; 
your birth, your education, your 
tee.ngs, I add, the rank and digni- 
ty of your profession, and let all 
Nisi Prius men attend to me, place 
you far above them. It is disho- 
norable to have recourse to them. 
They are base chicanery, rank in- 
justice, and foul wrong to him 
who has the right: whereas, the 
true result of your keenest profes- 
sional exertions, on the behalf of 
your client, within the proper line 
of your duty, even where your 
client is in the wrong, and you 
think him in the wrong, will be, 
that he has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that his “cause has been fully 
discussed, with every possible ad- 
vantage to him; and that in the 
end, truth will, as it ought to do, 
prevail. 








Experiments on the Motion of the Sap in Trees. 


[By John Walker, D.D. M.D. F.R.S. Edin. From the Edinburgh Philofophical 
Tranfactions. } 


HE discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood in animals 
was soon followed by conjectures 
of the existence of a like circula- 
tion inthe sap of vegetables. These 
conjeétures gave rise to a set of 
queries concerning the motion of 
the juices of plants, published in 
1668. ‘These queries engaged ma- 
ny naturalists to enter on the sub- 
jet. 

Their observations, however, 
fell short either of proving, or dis- 
proving a circulation of the Sap ; 
nor have later discoveries been 
able to demonstrate either side of 
the question. | 


To trace the progress of the sap, 
by experiment, seems to be the on- 
ly method to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution. For which purpose the 
trees which are said to bleed, are 
the most convenient. 

In the last century, Doétor Les- 
ter proposed a question on this subd- 
ject, Whether the sap begins to 
move in all parts of the tree at on€ 
time? Fifty years after, Doctor 
Hales resumed the subject, and has 
been followed of late years by Mr. 
Bonet. 

The first appearance of sap 1n4 
birch tree was in the wood of the 
trunk, close to the ground; thea 
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between (but not in} the wood and 

bark inthe branches; then between 

thewoodand bark inthetrunk. No 

sap, at this time, appeared in the 

bark, in whatever way it was cut. 

The appearance of sap fluctuated 

gecording to the temperature of the 

season; rising with warmth, and 

receding, Or remaining stationary 

with coid: in short, proceeding not 

at once, but by successive tides; 

and not rising at all unless the mid- 

day temperature was above 40 of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer; when 

thesap would rise one foot in twen- 

ty-four hours. ‘Phe incisions made 

lowest in the trunk bled freest; and 
those on the south, freer than those 
on the north side ; the lizneous cir- 
clesof the wood, which are usually 
eccentric, being the largest to the 
south, but hardest to the north. 

Wherever the sap appeared, the 
strata of the tree, viz. the bark, the 
epidermis, the teguments of the 
bark, the alburnum, and even the 
ligneous circles of the wood from 
each other, during the ascent of the 
sap, leads the author to remark that 
the great season of the sap’s ascent, 
for example, in the plane tree, is 
from December the 2 5th, to March 
25th; in the birch tree, March rst, 
to April 26th; in the oak-tree, 
March 20th, to June ist; which 
are Consequently to be respectively 
avoided for the felling these trees, 
the most proper time being ajiter 
leat falling, when the timber is in 
iS Most sapless state; the vegetation 
of catkins, &c, proving an imme- 
diate return of the Sap alter the leaf 
8 fallen, 

The progress of the sap in the 
branches depends on the rise of it 
in the trunk; but an inclination of 
ae branch, from its vertical to an 
horizontal, or still more declining 
Position, remarkably accelerates its 
Progress in the branch. Hence 
ie author supposes the progress to 


depend onadifferent principle from 
thet of fluids in capillary tubes 
(though the whole seems explain- 
able by the new position which tie 
branch assumes respecting the 
height of the great reservoir of 
sap in-the stem.) The sap in the 
young branches, in some cases, 
moves seven times faster than in 
the trunk; and it moves faster in 
young than in old trees: whence 
the author attributes an earlier ap- 
pearance of the bud at the extremi- 
ty of the branches to the youth of 
the wood. 

The frequent dryness of the up- 
per part of an incision. into the! 
trunk or branches, when the lower 
part was moist, (before tae parts 
are thoughly filled with sap,) ap- 
peared to confirm the doctrine of 
the sap ascending in the spring; 
though the author does not deny 
the descent of it in another season, 
but seems even to suspect it; and 
to suppose that the sap may, at 
other times, observe a different law 
from that of the spring. But be 
found no circulation. 

Branches, whose sap was bound 
up by cold, upon being separated 
from the tree, and taken into a 
warm room, bled copiously. As 
the stem continued to bleed, during 
the frost, and in the open air, at 
the place of separation, the author 
thinks that cold impedes the de- 
scent of sap in cases whicre it can- 
not impede its aseent.. The more 
the sap is abundant, the less warmth 
doth it require to make It bleed. 

Branches will bleed more fully 
than the trunk, at the same level ; 
and the sap will move more readil y 
between, than within the ligne- 
ous circles. 

In the earlier spring,.a tree 
bleeds by warmth ; but as the sea~ 
son advances, by an abatement ot 

In the intervening.sea~ 
is not only lreer, 
bul 
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but during more hours in the day. 
When the young leaves begin to 
appear beyond their hybernacula 
(or winter covers,) the sap dries 
away; but it dries earlier in the 
branches than in the trunk. After 
the sap ceases to appear in the 
trunk, it still appears between the 
trunk and bark, and now mois- 
tens the bark, whose parts become 
more separable from each other in 


consequence. The departure of 


the sap from the trunk is not, 
however, owing to any evapora- 
tion occasioned by the leaves, as 
the lixe phanomena appear where 
the leaves are not permitted to 
grow. 

In one year, thesap rose twenty 
tect in forty-taree days, and the next 
year to the same height in thirty- 
three, in the same tree. 

The sap could not be perceived 


to risealong the pith of the ‘tree: 
which, with Linnaeus, the author 
supposes rather destined for uses of 
fructification, than of vegetation, 
The buds were always found cop. 
nected with the pith in these expe. 
riments, and most abounded where 
it abounded. 

f, as the author maintains, fruits 
and leaves are earlier and larger, 
as the branches they grow uponare 
placed declining, may it not be 
worth while, in a premature spring, 
to put the branches.as muchas pos. 
sible in a vertical direction, till the 
return of severe weather shall no 
longer be feared? 

‘These are curious observations, 
and of considerable importance; it 
is, therefore, hoped that they will 
be repeated, and varied in differ- 
ent climates, soils, and exposures, 
and on different trees. 





On the Advantages of culiivating Aromatic or Pungent Gresses for Sheep. 


[From the Amezican Mufeum.] 


Planter of my acquaintance 
ZX 1m South-Carolina, was re- 
markable for having the finest 
sheep in the place where he lived, 
and when any of his neighbors ex- 
changed their lambs for one of his 
young rams, which was frequent- 
ly the case, the sheep he thad from 
them always improved in his keep- 
ing. Being curious to know the 
cause of this, Tasked him the rea- 
son of it, and he informed me, that 
he took no more pains than com- 
mon in feeding his sheep in the 
winter; but that in the pasture 
where they ran, which was pine 
barren land, there was a cree ing 
species ot pepper-grass, which 
came upearly in February, butdied 
in’ suinmer; that his sheep were 
excessively fond of it; and he he- 
Hevec that the stimu ating warmth 
of oft food in winter, kent them 


~ 


in health, and preserved them from 
the rot and other disorders, which 
prove so fatal to them in cold rainy 
seasons. He was also of opinion, 
that if any planter who had not 
that grass, would sow a small piece, 
either of it, or of mint, pennyroyal, 
or any other pungent or warm aro- 
matic, of which sheep are observed 
to be fond, it would have the same 
effect. Reading lately the works 
of a celebrated writer on agricul- 
ture, I found he recommends to the 
farmers in England, to sow a small 
piece of land with parsley, for the 
same purpose. As this corrobo- 
rates the former opinion, I send it 
for insertion among the many 
hints for the improvement of agt!- 
culture, which have lately appear- 
ra hoping that it may prove wse- 
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OF FABER FORTUNE. , 


[From 


VERY man is Faber Fortune, 
but there are many spoiled 
in the making. 

If you aim at advancement, be 
sure you have Fovem in Acré ; 
otherwise your flight to preterment 
will be but slow without some gol- 
den feathers: You must study to 
ingratiate yourself into the favor 
of some great person, upon whoin 
you must depend rather than upop 
your own virtues: if not, you will 
be like a hop without a pole, for 
every one totread upon; ancetvise 
men know that merit must take a 
great compass to rise, if not assist- 
ed by favor. 

To gain the favor of great per- 
sons, you must be skilful in the 
artof fencing; for he that on the 
right or left hits their humor, wins 
and partakes of their bounty, but 
not he that useth much skill. 

If you set up for a favorite, it is 
prudence to have fame to sound a 
trumpet of your worth before you 
offer yourself; for by that means 
you will make yourself to be de- 
sired, which will bea great advant- 
age to you; but by offering and 
tuding yourself, they will think 
you are rewarded when you are 
accepted, : 

In raising the fabric of your for- 
tune, there is no small wisdom in 
the polis!.ing and framing the ma- 
terials of ordinary discourse, to 
discern tempers, to suit the hu- 
Mor and character of men ; rightly 
to observe time, and prudently to 
make occasions, will serve as so 
many steps to get up to the pin- 
nacle, 

Some men, in the making of 
their fortune, are well studied in 
men, but know not the nature of 

usiness; others sare only wise by 


¢ Human Prudence; or, the Art by which a Man may raife himielf and his 
Fortune to Grandeur,’ } 


rule, and study maxims, but igno- 
rant in timing of business, and 
making opportunities. 

Some men by flattery, (an art 


‘much in fashion) have-raised them- 


selves, and done their business 
without running any risque; but I 
look upon flatterers as the pests of 
society, and the disgraces of hu- 
man nature. 

He that will be master in the 
art, must set before him the excel- 
lent Cate Major, who was said to 
be, adeo versatilis ingenii, ut quo- 
cungue loco viveret fortunam sibi fa- 
bricare visus est. 

To be debonair, and behave 
yourself with decorum, will con- 
tribute muchto youradvancement; 
for the Romaa orator tells you, 
[roprium hoc esse prudentiae conciiare 
sibt animes hominum © ad usus suos 
adjungere, 

The covering of your imper- 
feétions and deteéts is of no less 
importance than the illustrating of 
your parts. 

The mould of a man’s fortune 
is in his own hands, 

The architect of fortune must 
dispose his mind to judge of things 
as they conduce to his particular 
ends; for we have observed some, 
in the conduét of affairs, prefer 
things, of shew and appearance, 
before things of substance and ef- 
fect. 

Order your affairs so as not to 
pass fora crafty man; the truth is, 
there is no living now a-days 
without using it; but it is better to 
be reputed prudent, than cunning. 

The first employments are a tri- 
al of worth, aid a scttllig forth ot 
vour credit and character to the 
world; and. what you shall strive 
tterwards, Scarce makes a- 

mends 
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304 
mends for what you shall have 
done betore. 

You must be industrious upon 


all occasions, to set forth and il- 
lustrate your talent with most ad- 
vantage; for concealed 
like a mine undiscovered. 

NMake.sail while the gale biows, 
follow the current while the stream 
is most strong; for if fortune be 
followed, asthe first doth fall out, 
the rest will follow. 

{e that cannot endure to strive 
against the strearn, shall hardly at- 
tain the port which he purposed 
to recover. There is always a dif- 
ficulty in things that tend to gran- 
deur: he that’s afraid of leaves, let 
him not enter into the wood; ne- 
ver leave a string untouched that 
may make music for your interest 
and advantage. 

You must be of a sagacious spi- 
rit, for sagucity is an oracle ia 
doubts, and a golden thread ina 
labyrinth. 

Quickness of dispatch in busi- 
ness Is.a great advantage to your 
rising; for superiors do not love 
to empley those that are too deep, 
or too sufficient, but ready and 
diligent. 

The folly ot one man, ts the for- 
tune of another, and no man pros- 
pers so suddenly as by the errors 
of others. 

ft is ordinary for one man to 
build his fortune out of the ruins 
of another: when the tree begins 
once to fall, every ove hastens to 
gather sticks. 

A philosopher was asked what 
was doing in Heaven? Answered, 
Magna Olle fraguntur &9 ex frus- 
(us eavum minores frunt. 

We see in fature, the corrup- 
tion of one thing is the generation 
of another; and many men have 
generated their own fortunes, by 
tue taxing of Uie corruption of 
others. 
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But I cannot approve oft 
methods of the Marquis of Pescara, 
Who, to advance hunselt, wouid 
draw men into dangerous practi- 
Ces, and then discover them him. 
seit, maxing other men’s ofterces 
the first step to his OWN greatness, 

If you be of merit, and aspire, 
transplant yourself, for your own 
country will envy your eniinent 
qualities ; and your countrymen 
will better remember the imper- 
fections you had in the beginning, 
than the merit which you advane- 
ed} and he will never have great 
veneration for a statue, who hath 
seen itthe stump of a tree. 

Bemini practlaro, vivendumy ubi 
frinceps vivit. 

Ii you aspire to advancement, 
it is not enough for you to stand 
at the gate of fortune in a good 
posture, and expect till she opens 
it; butat he tidi [pateant fores con- 
fidentia & industria julsandum est 
fortiter: Confidence and industry 
are two necessary and useful en- 
gines to mount up to grandeur, 

It is not enough fora man to 
have merit and virtue; but. he 
must know how ‘to bring himeeli 
into play. a 

Sometimes a trivial action, if 
dexterously done, promotes a man 
more than the most solid virtue, or 
the greatest merit. 

‘The Grand Seignior one day 
reading of a letter upon a balco- 
ny in nis garden, the wind blew 
it out of his hand; the pages tat 
attended being emulous to please 
so great a Prince, ran down the 
stairs to fetch it up; but one of 
the pages amongst the rest, that 
had practised to support himself in 
the air, threw himself from the bal- 
cony to recover the paper,and sud- 
denly remounting with it, pre 
sented it to the grand Seigniors 
whilst the rest were running dowa 
to fetch it: this, to speak trulys 
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@asa raising of himself to gran- 
deur, for the Prince, being won- 
derfully surprised with so rare an 
action, preterred the page to the 
highest dignity, for afterwards he 
was made Grand Vizier. 

A pleasant jest, or an apt repar- 
tee, sometimes advances a man 
more than ali his study or virtue. 

Doctor Mountague, chaplain to 
King Fames the First, waiting up- 
on his Majesty, when he was walk- 
ing in St. Fames’s park; the King 
told the Doétor, that he was more 
troubled how to dispose of the Bishop- 
rick of London, (being then void) 
than he was of any thing in his life ; 
for there are many that make for it, 
with so strong an interest, that I 
Anew not, said the King, to whom 
to give it. The Doétor told his 
Majesty, that if he had faith, he 
Do you 
take me for an infidel ? said the King. 
No, please your Majesty, said the 
Doctor; but, I say, if your Ma- 
jesty had faith, you might remove this 
mountain (clapping his hand upon 
his breast) into the See. The King 
wasso well pleased with the pun, 
that he gave him the Bishoprick. 

Some politic men have raised 
themselves to honor by freeness in 
opening themselves. ~ 

Sigtsmund of Lunenburgh, King 
of Bohemia, being in the Diet in 
Germany, for the choice of an Em- 
peror after the death of Rodert of 
Bavaria, spake the first according 
to custom, and declared to them 
the qualifications that an Emperor 
ought tohave; How shat he oug he 
tobe a wise person, of a good estate to 
Support the honor, and a valiant man 
able 10 frotec? them: Atter he had 
discoursed of these at large, he 
told them, That he thought these 
qualific ations did not agree betier 
‘uth any person than himself, and that 
mman was more worthy of the Empire 
than himself : The rest of the elec- 

une, 1796, 
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tors were so well pleased with his 
freedom and generosity, that they 
unanimously gave him their voices, 
and so he was advanced to the Im- 
perial dignity. 

Honors and preferments are 
rarely the reward of virtue, but 
the work of passion and interest: 
Is it not strange to observe a per- 
son raised to the dignity of a cons 
stable ot France, for having taught 
imagpies to fly at swahows ? 

‘To what grandeur do you think 
such another person as Domitian, 
if he had tived in that Prince’s 
time, would have advancea nim- 
self unto, who was so excellent at 
catching of flies? But let honor be 
your merit, not your expectation ; 
and attain to preferments not by 
winding stairs, but by the scale of 
your own virtues: If yougmiss 
of it, you must be content; there 
is a reward for all things but for 
virtue. 

Though virtue be a patent for 
honor, and preferments ought to 
be an encouragement for worth; 
yet it may be observed in the course 
of the world, that men of the great 
est abilities are on design suppres- 
sed; and they deal with persons of 
the best accomplishment, as the 
birds in Plutarch did, who beat the 
jay for fear, in time, she might 
become an eagle. 

And it hath been the unhappy 
fate of many virtuous persons, like 
the ax, after it hath cut down the 
hard timber, to be hanged up 
against the wall uaregarded, or like 
a top, which hath been for 4 long 
time scourged, and run well, yet 
at jast to be lodged up for a hob- 

7 
wT he great Gonsalvo, after he had 
conquered the kingdom of Naples 
for Ferdinand of Sham, lived un- 
der an ostracism in his own coun 
try, without preferment or regard. 

Vatinius, a person of no mo- 
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ment, was advanced; but Cato, 
the giory of his age, rejected. 

Rome’s second tounder,Camillus, 
was banished; Scr~zo, that great 
scourge of Carthage, was disgraced ; 
and Cortolanus died in exile, only 
banished, because their worth and 
virtue litted them above the ordi- 
nary pitch of subjects. 

Tis great pity, methinks, thus 
to see the curtain drawn between a 
virtuous person and preferment. 
So far am I from agreeing withCar- 
neades, that injustice is to be pre- 
ferred before justice; or that it is 
better to bea knave than a virtu- 
ous, honest man. 

Though TI any many times al- 
most of opinion that it is better to 
be fortunate, than wise or just; 
and ready to cry out with Brutus, 
O virtus colut te ut rem, at tu nomen 

es imane. 

Therefore if you design to rise 
and become great, I would not ad- 
vise you to accomplish yourself 
over-much, or study to be very 
learned or wise; for I have ob- 
served that wisdom many times 
tives a check to confidence, which 
is the scale and rundle by which 
many climb up to the pinnacle : 
and [ find by experience, that 
common heads and narrow souls, 
by industry, accompanied witham- 
bition and covetousness, work 
wonders, and do the business of 
the world. 

Sextus Quintus being made Pope, 
an old acquaintance of his came 
to give hima visit, and to rejoice 
with lan for his great advance- 
ment; but privately between them- 
selves, he told his Holiness, that 
he much admired how he was fro- 
moted to that dignity, ta be head of 
the church, when he had such mean 
farts. Sextus Quintus told him, 
that if he understood how folly go- 
verned the world, he would not admire 
that he was made Pope, 
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_ Tt was well observed by the Jig 
lian, that there are not two more 
fortunate qualifications, than to 
have somewhat of the fool, and 
not too much of the honest, 

Virtue or merit is no longer in 
esteein than there is use of it. 

But be assured, there is nothing 
so dangerous and terrible in any 
state, as a powerful and authorised 
ignorance, 

Men of weak abilities, set in great 
places, are like little statues set on 
great bases, made to appear the 
Tess by their advancement; where- 
as wise men exalted, like good 
planets in their several spheres, 
carry their influences of virtue 
and wisdom round about the king- 
dom. 

A little good fortune is better 
than a great deal of virtue; and the 
least authority hath advantage over 
the greatest wit. 

But let nothing disquiet you; a 
virtuous person will at one time 
or another be thought good for 
something; and a wise man will 
once in an age come in fashion: 
Fortune doth reward with interest 
those who have the patience to 
wait for her. 

I am much pleased with the re- 
marks of Dhem#stocles upon the A- 
thenians, who resembled himself to 
a palm tree, the leaves and boughs 
whereof men break off in fair 
weather,and run under it for shel- 
ter in a storm. 

Princes may bestow preferments, 
but they cannot make men truly 
honorable. 

Heliagabalus’s cook was still but 
a base tellow,. though his master 
made him as great as were his own 
vices. 

And it is sometimes a greater ho- 
nor to fail of the reward of merit 
than to receive it: the glory and 
highest recompence of noble ac- 
tions, is to have done them; and 

virtue 
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virtue out of itself, can find no re- 
tribution worthy of her. 

Caio gloried more in that the 
people asked why he was not pre- 
ferred, than he would have done 
in enjoying the greatest honors 
they had to bestow. 

If you have gained upon your- 
self a reputation of virtuous, to 
preserve it, andeschew envy, make 
a fair retreat: there is nothing bet- 
ter than a life retired from daily 
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conversation, especially of the 
multitude. 
Fugiat sapiens commercia vulgi. 
The greatest perfection loses of 
its worth, by being every day in 
sight: Therefore let a wise man 
take himself to the sanétuary of an 
honorable retreat; for a fair retreat 
is as glorious as a gallant combat. 
Solon accounted Tellus the Athe- 
nian the most happy man, for 
living privately on his own lands. 





PRIZE OF 


VIRTUE. 


Royal Agricultural Society of Perpignan, Fanuary 2, 1788. 


HE prize of virtue proposed 
for the countryman, who 
should most deserve it, by a long 
irreproachable conduct, or some 
remarkable instance of courage 
and humanity, was this day award- 
edto the following persons. 
Ncholas Brusse, of the village 
of Toulonge, who, throughout a 
life of sixty years, has been in the 
constant exercise of virtuous ac- 
fons, notwithstanding the many 
misfortunes he has experienced. 
Ebdom Claret, of 40, and Vil- 
lenoval, of 20, inhabitants of St. 
Laurent de Cerda, whose employ- 
ment was to carry ore, on mules, 
from the mountain of Batere, to 
the forges at St. Laurent. These 
muleteers, returning from Batere, 
find the most dangerous torrents 
in the province extremely swelled. 
Phe youngest takes upon himself 
to sound the passage. He gets 


upon his mule, laden with ore, and 
enters the water. The mule is 
soon carried away by the stream, 
and Villenoval loses his seat, 
His comrade, seeing him on the 
point of being drowned, rushes in- 
tothe river, seizes Villenoval, and 
drags him to the opposite side. 
Perceiving the mule of his young 
friend, and this mule was his all, 
ready to perish, he again plunges 
in, comes up to the mule, cuts the 
girts to disengage the load, but the 
animal in struggling strikes him 
on the head, hi Ciaret is carried 
away senseless by the torrent. 
7illeneval cannot’ bear to see his 
preserver perish, rushes into the 
water, and after several efforts has 
the good fortune to bring Claret 
to the shore. : 

The society gave 200 livres to 
Brusse, and x00 livres to each of 
the others. 











NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BEAVER. 


[From Carver’s Travels. ] 


HIS creature has been so of. 

ten treated of, and his un- 
common abilities so minutely de- 
scribed, that any further account of 
it will appear unnecessary; how- 
ever, for the benefit of those of my 
feaders Who sre not so. well ac- 


quainted with the form and pro- 
f this sagacious and useful 
shall give a concise de- 

The beaver is an 
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able to exist entirely without it, 
provided it has the convenience 
of sometimes bathing itself. The 
largest beavers are nearly four feet 
in length, and about fourteen or 
fifteen inches in breadth over the 
haunches; they weigh about sixty 
pounds. Its head is like that of 
the otter, but larger; its snout is 
pretty long, tne eyes small, the ears 
short, round, hairy on the outside, 
and smooth withjn, and its teeth 
very long; tie under teetin stand 
out of their moutns about the 
breadth of three fingers, and the 
upper haifa finger, all of which 
are broad, crooked, strong and 
sharp: besides those teeth called 
the incisors, which grow double, 
are set very deep in their jaws, and 
bend like the edge of an axe, they 
have sixteen grinders, eight on 
each side, four above and four 
beiow, directly opposit to each 
other. With the former «ey are 
able to cut down trees of a consi- 
derable size; with the J&tter to 
break the hardest substances. Its 
legs are short, particularly the fore 
Jegs, which are only four or five 
inches long, and not unlike those 
of a badger; the toes of the fore 
feet are separate, the nails plaved 
obliquely, and are hollow like 
quills; but the hind feet are quite 
different, and furnished with mem- 
branes between the toes. By this 
means it can walk, though but 
slowly, and isable to swim with 
as much ease as any other aquatic 
animal. The tail has somewhat in 
it that resembles a fish, and seems 
to have no manner of relation to 
the rest of the body, except the 
hind feet, all the other parts being 
similar to those of land animals. 
‘The tail is covered with a skin fur- 
nished with scales, that are joined 
together by a pellicle; these scales 
are about the thickness of parch- 
ment, nearly a line and a hair in 


length, and generally of a hexa. 
gonical figure, having six corners: 
it is about eleven or twelve in. 
ches in length, and broader in the 
middle (where it is four inches 
over) than either at the root or the 
extremity. It is abouttwo inches 
thick near the body, where it js 
zlmost round, and gradually thin- 
ner and flatter to the end. The 
colour of the beaver is different, ac- 
cording to the different climates in 
which itis found. In the most 
northern parts they are generally 
quite black; in more temperate, 
brown; tneir coiour becoming 
lighter as they approach toward, 
the south. ‘The tur is of two sorts 
all over the body, except at the feet, 
where it is very short: that which 
is the longest is generally in length 
about an inch; but on the back it 
sometimes extends to two inches, 
gradually diminishing towards the 
head and tail. This part of the fur 
is harsh, coarse, and shining, and 
of little use: the other part consists 
of a very thick and fine down, so 
soft that it feels almost like silk, 
about three quarters of an inch in 
length, and is what is commonly 
manufaétured. Castor, which 1s 
useful in medicine, is produced 
from the body of this creature; It 
was formerly believed to be its tes- 
ticles, but later discoveries have 
shown that it is contained in four 
bags, situated in the lower belly: 
two of which, that are called the 
superior, from their being more 
elevated than the others, are filled 
witha soft resinous, adhesive mat- 
ter, mixed with small fibres, grey- 
ish without, and yellow within, of 
a strong, disagreeable, and pene- 
trating scent, and very inflamma- 
ble. This is the true castoreum; 
it hardens in the air, and becomes 
brown, brittle, and friable. The 
inferior bags contain an un¢tious 
liquor ike honey; the colour of 
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which is a pale yellow, and its 
odour somewhat different trom the 
other, being rather weaker and 
more disagreeable; it however 
thickens as it grows older, and at 
length becomes about the con- 
sistence of tallow. This has also 
its particular use in medicine; but 
it is not so valuable as the true 
castoreuin. 

The ingenuity of these crea- 
jures in building their cabms, and 
in providing for thejr subsistence, 
js truly wonderful. When they 
are about to chuse themselves a 
habitation, they assemble in com- 
panies sometimes of two or three 
hundred, and after mature delibe- 
ration fix on a place where plenty 
of provisions, and all necessaries 
are tobe found. Their houses are 
always situated in the wafer, and 
when they can find neither lake 
nor pond adjacent, they endeavour 
tosupply the defect by stopping 
the current of some brook or small 
river, by means of a causeway or 
dam. For this purpose they set 
about felling of trees, and they 
take care to chuse out those that 
grow above the place where they 
intend to build, that they might 
swim down with the current. 
Having fixed on those that are 
proper, three .or rour beavers, 
placing themselves round a large 
one, find means with their strong 
teeth to bring it down. They also 
prudently contrive that it shall fall 
towards the water, that they may 
have the less way to carry it. Af- 
ter they have, by a continuance of 
the same labor and industry, cut 
it Into proper lengths, they roll 
these into the water, and navigate 
them towards the place where 
they are to be employed. With- 
out entering more minutely into 


the ineasures they pursue in the 
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construction of their dams, I shall 
only remark, that having prepared 
a kind of mortar with their feet, 
and laid it on with their tails, which 
they had before made use of to 
transport it to the place where it is 
requisite, they construct them with 
as much solidity and regularity as 
the most experienced workman 
coulddo. The formation of their 
cabins isno less amazing. These 
are either built on piles in the mid- 
dle of the small lakes they have 
thus formed, on the bank of a ri- 
very or at the extremity of some 
point of land that advances into a 
lake. The figure of them is round 
or oval, and they are fashioned 
with an ingenuity equal to their 
dams. ‘Two thirds of the edifice 
stands above the water, and this 
part is sufliciently capacious to 
contain eight or ten inhabitants. 
Each beaver has his place assigned 
him, the floor of which he cu- 
riously strews with leaves, of 
small branches of the pine tree, so 
as to render it clean and comforta- 
ble; and their cabins are ‘all situ- 
ated so contiguous to each other, 
as to allow of an easy communi-. 
cation. The winter never sur- 
prizes these animals before their 
business is completed; for by the 
latter end of September their. 
houses are finished, and their 
stock of provisions are generally 
laid in. These consist of small 
pieces of wood, whose texture is 
soft, such as the poplar, the aspin, 
or willaw, &c. which they lay up 
in piles, and dispose of in such 
manner as to preserve their mols- 
ture. Was I to enumerate every 
instance of sagacity that is to be 
discovered in these animals, they 
would fila volume, and prove 
not only entertaining, but instruc- 


tive. 
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Account of the Burrampooter. 


Account of the River BURRAMPOOTER, in the East-Indies, 
[From Wation’s Gazetteer. | 


“HE magnitude and course of 
this river were scarcely ex- 
plored till very lately. The fol- 
lowing account of it is given by J. 
Rennel, Esq. in the 71st volume 
of the Philosophical TransaAlions. 
—‘ ‘The Burrampooter, which has 
its source from the opposite side of 
the mountains that give rise to the 
Ganges, first takes its course east- 
wards throiigh the country of Thi- 
bet, where it is named Sanpoo or 
Zancu, which bears the same in- 
terpretation as the Ganga of Hin- 
dostan, namely, the river. After 
winding with a rapid current thro’ 
Thibet, it washes the border of 
the territory of Lassa, and then de- 
viating frornan east to a south-west 
course, it approaches within 220 
miles of Yunan, the most westerly 
province in China, Here it ap- 
pears as if undetermined whether 
to attempt a passage to the sea by 
the Gulf of Siam, or by that of 
Bengal ; but seemingly determining 
on the latter, it turns suddenly to 
the north-west through Assam, and 
enters Bengal on the north-east. I 
have not been able to learn the 
exact place where it changes its 
course; but.as the people of Assam 
call it Burrampoot, it would ap- 
pear that it takes this name on en- 
tering that country. After its entry 
into Bengal it makesacircuitround 
the western point of the Garrow 
mountains, and then, altering its 
course tosouth, it meets the Ganges 
about 40 miles from the sea. Gn 
tracing this river in 1765, I was 
no less surprised at finding it rather 
larger than theGanges, in its course 
previous to its. entering Bengal. 
Mims I found to be frorn the east: 
TOUS athe former accounts re. 
presented it as from the north: 
aid thi unexpected discovery son 


led to inquiries which furnished 
me with an account of its general 
course to within 100 miles of the 
place where the geographer Dy 
‘Halde left the Sanpoo. I could 
then nolonger doubt that the Bur. 
rampooter and Sanpoo were one 
an thesame river: and to this was 
added the positive assurance of the 
Assamers, ** T aattheir river came 
from the northward through the 
Boutan mountains.” 

“ This river, during a course of 
400 miles through Bengal, bears 
sO near a resemblance to the Gan- 
ges, except in one particular, that 
one description may serve for both, 
The exception I mean is, that 
during the last 60 miles before its 
junction with the Ganges, itforms 
a stream which is regularly from 
four to five miles wide, and but for 
its freshness might pass for an arm 
of the sea. 1 have endeavored te 
account for the singular breadth 
of the Megna (Burrampooter) by 
supposing that the Ganges once 
joined it where the Issamurty now 
does; and that their joint waters 
there scooped out its present bed. 
The present junction of these two 
mighty rivers, bellow Luckipout, 
produces a body of running fresh 
water, hardly to be equalled in the 
old hemisphere, and perhaps notto 
be excelled in the new. It now 
forms a gulf interspersed with 
islands, some of which rival in size 
and fertility our Isle of Wight. 
The water at ordinary times 5 
hardly brackish at the extremiues 
of these islands; and in the ramy 
season, the sea, or at least the sur: 
face of it, is fresh to the distance 
of many leagues out. The quai 
tity of water discharged by te 
Ganges, in one second of time 
during the dry season, is 89,009 
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cubic feet; but in the place whete 
the experiment was made, the ri- 
ver, when full,has thrice the quan- 
tity of water in it, and its motion 
‘s also accelerated in the propor- 
tion of five to three; so that the 
quantity discharged in a second at 
that time is 405,000 cubic feet. 
If we take the medium the whole 
year through, it will be nearly 
180,000 cubic feet in a second.” 

Our author, however, does not in- 
form us wether the experiment 
was madeabove or below the junc- 
tion of the Ganges and Burram- 
pooter. He informs us that in 


the mouths of the Ganges, par- 
ticularly the Mugueley or Calcutta 


river, there is a remarkable bore, 


or sudden and abrupt influence of 
the tide into a narrow strait or ri- 
ver; so that boats which lie near the 
shore immediately quit that station, 
and make towards thestream of tlie 
river as: fast as possible. At Cal- 
cutta it sometimes rises five feet 
almost instantaneously. In the 
channels between the islands in the 
mouth of the Burrampooter it 
sometimes rises more than twelve 
feet, and isso terrible that no boats 
will venture to pass at spring tide. 





THE RUINS OF CAITHNESS—A GOTHIC TALE. 


AVE us, O hermit of these 
mouldering towers! protect 
us, O master of the silver-sound-~ 
ing harp!—O thou, whose sweet 
song charmeth the still solemn 
night !--whose strain can nerve 


the arm of patriot valor, can melt. 


the furious soul to the tenderness 
of pity, or lift in sublime devotion 
the wayward spirit to heaven! 
Save us, O save, thou venerable 
bard 1—proteét us from a father’s 
rage!—O |! ' hide us secure among 
the ruins of Caithness—shelter us 3 
among its tumbling courts: so 
shall the pursuit of Conon Daca- 
rawd, my sire, be in vain; nor 
shall ‘Cilna Gurtha be torn from 
Loch Cawdor, the faithful lover 
of her choice. Hark ! the neigh- 
ing of steeds proclaims the ap- 
proach of the pursuers—See ! the 
affrighted moon trembles on their 
burnished helmets—nor are the 
vassals of Loch Cawdor here to de- 
fend. Save him—O hermit, s: ‘ 
Suspended were the silver sour xds 
of the hermit’s lyre, while atten- 
tive he listened to the tremulated 
voice—and m ute for a while w as 
the song which ifraised the Godo 
beney folence, that by the exertions 


of benevolence, that God might be 
served. 

‘Enter, O my children, yon 
dark solemn vault ; take shelter by 
the tomb of Acron Lodbrog, and 
let the fear of your bosoms sub- 
side.’ 

Thus spoke the hermit the 
words of peace; and they entered 
the dark solemn vault. 

The minstrel awakened the 
tuneful strings——they vibrated with 
the notes ot tenderness. Solemn 
night was charmed—-listening, she 
inclined the pensive ear— The 
no¢turnal breeze was impregnated 
by the pity wakening strain—it 
brush’d through the humid foliage 
of the adjoining forest, murmur- 
ing soft. Sad as the warbled pa- 
thos of the grief atruned lyre, melt- 
ing to tremulated murmurs, died 
away; so fainted the sy mpathizing 
galesamong t he ruins of Caithness, 
and languishis ig among the trem- 
bling IVY, sadly sighe d.—Then 
rested the minstre! on his mellow 
harp; and awaited the approach of 

the pursuers. 

Conon Dacarawdand his cham- 
pions arrived. Melted to pity by 


the sweet minstres ly bad been eve- 
rv 
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ry hero of his train; but inexora- 
ble remained the cruel pride of the 
hoary parent. 

Ah tell me, ye who know the 
history of man !—ye who have ex- 
plored the page of instruction, and 
poring over tne records of empires, 
have not neglected to investigate 
the human heart—What is that 
which is more cruel than the 
sword of slaughter, and more de- 
structive than the wasting fires of 
heaven ?—Pride is more cruci than 
the slaughtering sword, for it cut- 
teth asunder the bonds of love, and 
trampleth on the ties of nature.— 
Pride is more wasteful than the 
ligatnings of heaven, for it con- 
Sumeth virtue and peace, and 
destroyeth the heart of him who 
giveth it harbour. 

Tell me, ye who know the his- 
tory of man !—ye who have ex- 
plored the page of instruction, and 
traced the tate of empires to their 
cauges !—What is that which is 
more dangerous than fleets and ar- 
mies ?—What is harder to subdue 
than castles and strong towers ?— 
Revenge is more wasteful than 
hostile armies, and more fatal than 
the navies of rival potentates. 
The earth and the sea aretoo nar- 
row for its wrath—it would pur- 
sug its victims beyond the obli- 
vious boundaries of the grave—it 
would launch into the regions of 
eternity, and precipitate the objeé 
of its hate from the thrones of im- 
mortal bliss:—Revenge is harder 
to subdue than castles of strength ; 
and fortified towers are less slow to 
ycild—it groweth by opposition, 
aad acquireth strength by age. 

CONON DACARAWD. 

Where is my daughter, O her- 
mit of Caithness ?’—Where hast 
thou concealed that traitoress to 
nine honor ?--Where is- Loch 
Cawdor, the base and the accurs- 
ed, O thou master of tne lyre?— 


of Caithnefi. 


Where hast thou hid that conta. 
minator of my blood? 
HERMIT. 

Not a traitoress to thy honor 
is Coina Gurtha tue gentie—aot 
a coniaminator of thy blood js 
Loch Cawdor the brave. Equal 
are they by birth, andalike distin- 
guisnea by virtue; and Heaven 
hath united their hearts by the ties 
of irremeciable love. Approvethen 
tne flame which is sanctioned by 
the author of nature, and let fami 
ly feuds de forgotten in joy. 

CONON DACARAWD, 

Peace, peace, thou dreaming 
hermit! nor awaken my wrath, 
lest thy hoary locks proteét thee 
not from mine ire. Was not tae 
faixer of Locn Cawdor my rival 
and my foe? Did ie not injure 
the fame ot Conon Dacarawa? 

HERMIT. 

Is not the father oi Locu Caw- 
dor mouidering in tae dust?— 
Did he not fail vy tay hand in the 
compat? Aias, siuail revenge be 
immortal uke the soul, whie the 
injury is less durable caan the frail 
lite which gave it oirtu? Aa lo 
fant was Loci Cawdor when his 
father feil beneath iny sword—an 
embryo was ais spirit, in the Un- 
known womb of providence, when 
the cause of thy wrath arose. 
Why persecutest thou then the in- 
nocent Loch Cawdor ?—Wiy re- 
fusest thou thy daughter to his 
love? 

Behold, O Conon Dacarawd, 
these once magnificent tower 
Say, knowest thou why they are 
mouldering away—why the moss 
and the ivy cover the neglected 
ruins, and the turf and the briet 
grow over the pavement? This, 
if thou knewest it, would preach 
against revenge, and warn wee 0 
dread perpetual ire. ; 

But listen, O ye warriors, te 
companions of Conon Dacaraw?, 
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and tuov, O brave chief, give 
ear! for while the strings of my 
lyre shail discourse responsive me- 
lody, my voice shall record the fate 
of Acron Lodbrog, the lord of 
Caithness, and tiie instructive 
verse shall meliorate your souls. 
He said; and the fires of enthu- 
siasm darted from his eyes——He 
seized his lofty harp—he awaken- 
ed its melody; and all was silent 
admiration while thus he sung : 
THE SONG OF ACRON LOD- 
BRoG; or the Fall of Caithness. 
Thy fall, oh famed Caithness, 
shall resound in my strain; and 
the sorrows of Acron shall give 
tenderness to the song. 
Begin, O my muse, with the 


" plaint of Ros-Crana, the mourner 


at the tomb of Acron Lodbrog! 
—Bright as the orb of night was 
Ros-Crana the fair, and sad 
was her mien as the solemn ray 
that trembleth on the bosom of 
the deep: yet majestic were her 
charms, as the rock which braveth 
the stormy ocean, and lifteth its 
head sublime above the clonds :— 
for proud was the soul of Ros- 
Crana—but her pride was the 
source of her woe. Despairing 
she deplored the victim of her ire. 

As the stars from their spheres, 
when the firmament shall dissoive, 
thick fell the tears from the azure 
ot her eye, and sprinkled the 
moonlight vault with lustrous woe. 
Her voice was as the warbler of 
vernal night, that lingereth on the 
note of sorrow; and thus did she 
vent the afflictions of her soul. 

‘O spirit of the self-slain Ac- 
ron! O melancholy shade of him 
I loved ! behold, O sad spirit, the 
sorrows of my heart! with pity be- 
noid the anguish of my lost Ros- 
Ur ana '—Lo! for ever resigned is 
the pride of my heart ;—prostrate 

lay before the tomb of my be- 
oved, and pour forthin tears the 

Jsne, 7796. 


contrition of my soul. But what, 
alas! avails the contrition of the 
daughter of Loch-Conmac, since, 
the self-slain Acron is moulder- 
ing todust? The sigh of con- 
trition—can it breathe life again 
into thy lovely form? The tear 
of remorse—can it supply the ex- 
hausted fountainof thy heart? 
‘Ah! whereiore was pride an 
inhabitant of this breast, where 
softness and love should have 
dwelt uncontroled?—Ah, why 
was resentment a ruthless tenant 
of this bosom, which alone should 
have swelled with tenderness and 
pity?—While Acron, my love, 
yet breathed the breath of life, then 
might the pardon of his Ros-Crana 
have imparted peace to his soul— 
ere yet the fatal poignard had reek- 
ed in his blood, the returning fond- 
ness of this bosom might have 
snatched fromdespair—might have 
restored him from anguish to joy. 
‘But what can now avail the con- 
fession of love? Cold is that heart 
which should vibrate at the tale— 
still is that pulse which should 
bound with delight—and senseless 
is the bosom which should answer 
to my sigh—Deaf is that ear which 
should devour the sweet accents, 
and mute the honeyed tongue which 
should echo to my vows. Palid is 
that cheek which should glow with 
desire ;—icy that lip which should 
interrupt the fond words—which 
should catch the warm accents ere 
they parted from mine ;—and that 
dark bright‘eye which should glis- 
ten with deiigiit, alas ! shall be ex- 
pressive no more !—Yet, alas ! had 
this eye ne’er been iierce with re- 
venge, his still had been beaming 
with joy—with contempt had this 
lip yet never been deformed, the 
warm pressure of his even now 
might have been felt. But self- 
slain, alas ! is Acron Lodbrog— 
my hero! and my love!—and the 
‘E scorn 
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314 
scorn of Ros-Crana was the edge 
of his fatal poignard ! : 

‘Ah! where are the blooming 
beauties of thy youth ?—sullied, 
alas! by the dust of the grave! O 
where is the graceful dignity of 
thy form?—distorted, ‘alas! by the 
agonies of death! Flown are those 
smiles which could win every heart 
—despoiled is that strength which 
erst giittered in arms—motionless 
are those limbs which were active 
inthe chace—unnerved are those 
sinews which were brave in defence 
of innocence; and those feelings 
which prompted to benevolence 
and love. —Thy resentment, proud 
maiden, hath destroyed them ali; 
and thy tears would recal them in 
vain! Yet this high solemn vault 
shall reverberate my cries—my 
sobs shall be re-echoed by these 
gloorny walls.’ 

Thus lamented Ros-Crana the 
effets of her resentment—thus 
mourned she at the tomb of Acron 
Lodbreg. Yon high arched vault 
was the scene of her sorrows; and 
such as is now was the hour and the 
night. ‘he solemn. moon gleamed 
through the storied casements— 
feebly it gleamed, and tremulous 
was the chequered light; and all 
things accorded with the gloomy 
sadness of her soul. 

Low was she sitting on the mar- 
ble floor, heedless of the damp and 
of the cold. Ais the lily, once the 
price of the garden, is humbled by 
the storm, so low did she recline 
her once stately head. Bathed was 
her bosom with the tears of her 
sorrow, lixe the virgin rose by the 
chilling shower. ‘Thus disconso- 
late, she sat like a lovely warrior 
shipwrecked on a desert shore; till 
oppressed by her griefs she yielded 
to slimbei, as the tulip, oppressed 
with the dews of the evening, folds 

up its humid leaves, and its beautie 
sink to repose, 


Tee Ruins of Caithne{s. 


But disturbed is the repose of 
SOrTOW ; and for the children of 
misery the poppy of slumber js 
mingied withthe wormwood of re- 
membrance. The scenes of her 
life were renewed in the vision of 
Ros-Crana, and her slumbers were 
made partakers of her waking an- 

uish. Again did she stray with 
her lover by the side of the wan- 
dering stream, or rove by the mar- 
gin of the roaring sea; again, as she 
was wont, did she range among 
the blossoms of the garden, or 
wander among the awful cliffs 
withthe here of her heart, neglec- 
ful of the varying scenes, and at- 
tentive alone to the loved accents 
of his voice. And again did Carl- 
Utha, the father of Acron, detect 
their stolen interviews—Memory 
had treasured the sounds of hisrage, 
and fancy repeated them to her ear. 

‘ Traitor to my blood!’ said 
Carl-Utha the proud, * why con- 
sorteth the heir of Caithness with 
the daughter of Loch-Conmac!— 
Why debaseth he himself with the 
foes of our race ?-—Why gloweth 
not thy soul with the spirit of thy 
ancestors ?—W hy are notthe whole 
race of my enemies hateful in thy 
sight?’ 

Then saw she her Acron torn 
from her arms; and she repeated 
her sighs and her tears. 

But now changed, as heretofore, 
was the scene ot her sorrows, an¢ 
lonely she sitteth in the hall of her 
ancestors. Sadly she rumumnatts 
on the ancient enmities of her 
fathers, and their wars with the an- 
éestors of her Acron; and wiule 
she laments their discords and their : 
hate, she gloweth with the price © 
her house, and her bosom resenten 
the scorniul language of Carl-Utha. 
"Then in vision she reviewsthe me 
senger of woe—Dolma, her sistety 
stands before her in tears, and relates 


to her the falshood of Acron. . 
¢ A traitor 
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é A traitor to his vow is the lover 


of thy heart—to the mandate of 
his father he yields his assent— 
and publicly he wooeth the daugh- 
ter of Col Osca.’ The sting of jea- 
lousy fireth her soul; and scorn and 


indignation mingle their flames. 
Her heart is distraéted with the 
anguish of a lover—but the pride 


of her race gives fury to the 


pang: 


And now again occurs the scene 


for ever to be repented—the hour 


of inflexible pride. Lonely she is 
ranging the rocky shore-—Grief 
and resentment are struggling in 
her soul, and the haughty blush 
reproves the starting tear; when 
Acron Lodbrog appears in the 
robes of woes, and prestrates him- 
self at her feet. 
(To be continued.) 





SOME ACCOUNT OF ADMIRAL BLAKE. 
[From Payne’s Naval Hiftory of Great-Britain. ] 


LAKE was descended from a 

considerable family in So- 
mersetshire. His father, Mr. 
Humphry Blake, was a Spanish 
merchant, who having acquired a 
handsome fortune for those times, 
chose to reside where his family 
had been long settled, and purchas- 
ed an estate in the vicinity of 
Bridgewater. Robert Blake, of 
whom we are now speaking, was 
the eldest of several sons; he was 
born in August, 1598, and received 
the first rudiments of his education 
at a free school in Bridgewater; he 
alterwards removed to Oxford, 
when he was first entered of St. 
Alban’s-hall, and afterwards of 
Wadham-college. In this semi- 
nary of learning he continued se- 
ven years. He very early disco- 
vered a temper of mind strongly 
fixed and settled; disinclined to 
general and indiscriminate inter- 
course, his deportment savored of 
moroseness and spleen; it was only 
to his particular intimates that he 
appeared social, and then he pos- 
sessed a particular vein of biting 


humor. His keenest satire was 


generally exercised against cour- 
ters and churchmen, which dis- 
position occasioned his associates 
to be composed of such as were 
attached to republican principles; 


and there can be little doubt but 
that he himself was strongly inclin- 
ed to that form of government.— 
The regularity and probity of his 
manners greatly recommended him 
to the virtuous part of mankind; 
and his catholic spirit, which ren- 
dered him averse to every species 
of persecution, engaged the puri- 
tans to promote his election as a 
burgess for Bridgewater, in the 
parliament which sat in April, 
1640. 

The disagreement between the 
king and his parliament occasion- 
ed the house to be dissolved almost 
as soon as assembled. In the long 

arliament, which sat soon after, he 
ee his election. He was very car- 
ly in arms against the king on the 
breaking out of the civil war, and 
presently rose to the command of 
a company of dragoons, and dis- 
tinguished himself tor his undaunt- 
ed spirit and address, When 
prince Rupert laid siege to Bristol, 
Blake commanded a small fort on 
the line, which he resolutely de- 
fended after the city had capitulat- 

ed. This conduét so exasperated 

the vitor, that he threatened to 

hang Blake for his obstinacy; ma- 

ny who were his friends interpos- 

ed, and excused him on account 


of his inexperience 1 tac rules ob- 
served 
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served in war; they had however 
much difficulty to persuade lake 
to surrender up the fort at I: 

He was aiterwards emp.oyed in 
Somerse:: 


minh where vc heid the 
rank of a lieutenant-colone! under 
Popham, and whilst there, .:rpris- 


ed ‘Taunton, in conjunction with 
Sir Robert Pye; and in 1644 was 
appointed gove ernor of that place, 

i defended it with an unparallei- 
ed firmacss and conduct, against 
ten thousand of the king’ Ss troops 
commanded by Goring; tor which 
signal service the pa irliaiient voted 
hicn five hundred pounds. In 1646 
he reduced Dunster-castle, a seat 
belonging to the Luttrel family. 

Altnough he was attached to re- 
publican principles, yet he was tar 
trom approving of the violent 
measures which were adopted af- 
ter the west person became in 
the custody of the parliament; and 
he is said to have been greatly 
averse to bringing Charles to the 
scatold. 

After the civil war was ended, 
we find him, by a very singular 
and remar!able transition, from a 
tolonel of dragoons become an 
admiral, in which capacity we 
have followed him through all his 
splendid an glorious atcnieve- 
mnents. 

Tn the month of February, 165 
Biake returning frdm his sine 
tion against prince Rupert, fell in 

with a French man of war of for- 
ty guns, tne commander of which 
he ordered on board his ship, and 
asked him if he was willing to lay 
down his sword? The other de- 
clared he was not, on which Blake 
sade him return to his ship, and 
fight it out as long as he was able. 
The Frenchman took, him at his 
w ward, fought his ship brave! y for 
vo hours, and then striking, went 
again on board Blake’s ship, 


taking b 11S 
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ai ere 


ana 
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sword 
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first Kissed, and then presented jt 
to the conqueror on his knees 
This s! snip, with four others of the 


same nation, the admiral sent into 
4 


England; and: when he arrived ° 


there hin nself, the parliament voted 
him the thanks of their house for 
his vigilance and valor, and ap- 
pointed him a warden of the 
Cinque-ports; and, in the same 
yer, he was elected one of the 
council of state. 

When the Dutch war broke 
out, Blake was appointed sole g ge- 
neral of the fleet for nine m ronths ; 
and when the contest concerning 
the honor of the flag, brought on 
an encagement between him and 
Van ‘romp in the Downs, Blake 
was in his cabin, drinking with 
some of his officers, little expedt- 
ing the rough salute which he re- 
ceived from the Dutch admiral, 
whose shot broke the windows of 
the ship, and shattered the stern, 
This put our general into a vio- 
lent passion; so that curling his 
hari as he used to do when 
he was very angry, he gave orders 
to answer the Dutch i in their own 
w2y, observing, that he took tt very 
ill of V'an Tromp, that he should 
take his ship for a ee dy-horise, ant 
break his windows. 

He is one of the most remar!abl 
instances that our history furnish: 
es, of a cormmander acting under 
a strong impression of religious 
principles. “When he sat about 
any important enterprize, his cus- 
tom was, to cause a solemn fast to 
be observed throughout his fleet, 
to implore the blessing of heaven 
on their arms. So vigilant was he 
against the Dutch, that the mer- 

chant ships of that nation soon 
thought, that attempting to pass 
through the duatast even under 
canvoy of their men of war, was 
too hazardous an undertaking: 
they therefore generally put im 
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eome French port, and there un- 
loaded their vessels, transporting 
their cargoes, at a very heavy ex- 

ence, and with great loss of time, 
over land to Holland. 

It isnota little remarkable, how 
a man, whose whole conduct was 
so uniformly governed by princi- 
ple, should take so active a part 
in such measures of government 
as were about this time adopted; 
particularly the unwarrantable at- 
tack on the Spaniards in their 
western settlements, without any 
sufficient provocation having been 
given On their part, and without 
a previous declaration of war 
on our’s; but it seems, that he 
atisfied his conscience on this 
head, by the consideration, that it 
was his business, as an officer, to 
att faithfully in his station, and to 
discharge his duty to his country, 
whatever irregularities there might 
be in the councils at home: to en- 
force this doctrine, he would often 
say among his officers, that state 
affairs are not our province, but that 
we are bound to kee foreigners 
from fooling as. 

These principles rendered him 
agreeable to all parties, and gained 
him so generally the reputation of 
@ patriot, that when Cromwell, in 
his new model of a parliament, al- 
lowed the town of Bridgewater the 
right of sending one representa- 
tive only, Blake was chosen to that 
trust. He was also very accepta- 
ble to the proteétor, though he was 
far from being his creature; for 
Cromwell knew, that in principle 
he Was attached to a common- 
wealth form of government, for 
which reason he took care to em- 
ploy him abroad as much as pos- 
sible, to prevent his opposing his 
arbitrary measures at home; be- 
ing well assured, that Blake’s soli- 
aitude for the vlory of Enoland, 
would engage him to de his utmost 


for the advancement of it; and 
that the motives on which he 
aéted, would stimulate him to 
more illustrious actions, than other 
men could be excited to by views 
of interest or ambition. 

Of the destruction of the ships 
in the harbor of Tunis, which 
was one of the most gallant ac- 
tions ever performed at sea, Blake 

ives the following account, in a 
focter to secretary Thurloe, dated 
April 17, 1655 :— 

“ The next morning, very ear- 
lv, we entered with the fleet into 
the harbor, and anchored before 
their castles, the Lord being pleas- 
ed to favor us with a gentle gale off 
the sea, which cast aii the smoke 
upon them, and made our work 
tae more easy ; for after some hours 
dispute we set on fire ali their ships, 
in number nine, and the same fa- 
vorable gale still continuing, we 
retreated out again into the road. 

“‘ Tt is rernarkable that shortly 
after our getting forth, the wiad 
znd weather changed, and conti- 
nued very stormy for many days, 
so that we could not have effected 
the business, had not the Lord af- 
ferded that nick of time in which 
it was done. And now seeing it 
hath pleased God so signally to jus- 
tify us herein, I hope Ais highness 
will not be offended at it, nor any 
who regard duly the honor of our 
nation, although I expect to hear of 
many complaints and clamors of 
interested men. I confess that in 
contemplation thereof, and some 

seeming ambiguity in my instruc- 
tions, (of which I gave you a hint 
in my last) Idida while much he- 
sitate myself, and was balanced in 
my thoughts, until the barbarous 
carriage of those pirates did turn 
the scale. I have sent a perfect 
account of the whole business un- 
to Sir Thomas Bendish, at Con- 


stantinople, by the commander of 
the 
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the Merchants’ Delight, of London, 
which was toen, by frovidence, 10 
the road of Goletta. You willal- 
so herewith receive copies of ail 
the particular passages between us, 

We are even now setting sail 


‘ ‘ 
t ba ' @ le 
that OE ing cae 


+] 
O:iy piace in the oirergts that can 
aitord us any considerable sup) rly 
J i 


) 
ef bread and flesh, it they will; 


. sat 4 : 

‘ 7 Po arg 4 Le : és —— 
evicrwise Wwe are ilinery LO... VE 
b. , a eee ee as i 
erougne ito Creal NECESSITV. VELII 

. mie . sf 7 % , | 
cisappomitea oOo; tue Nope we hada 


‘ 


oui ot En eiahe d, according to. an 
offer mude us long ayo by the 
commissioners at Whitehall.’ 

Biake obliged Tripoli and eo 
Knights of Malta to make satis- 
faction also for the piracies com- 
mitted by their ships on the 
glish merchantmen. The efiedts 
which he received frem tiem, and 

be Punisians and Algerines, fil- 
ied sixteen. sh ups, which he sent 
home, and they sailed up the 
Thames in procession, affordin; 
geateiul prospect to the set 
who lined the banks on the occa- 
sion. 

He afterwards visited Algiers 
for relief of the fleet, of which 
he thus writes to the protector: 
“ We had a good effect of our de- 
sires there, he ving recived a sea- 

OF bie and comperent sufefly of 
victuals; and to the terms of the 
jormer peace, in which the Eng- 


sia were OY Conc ered, there 


-- a 


- . 
The Noes hal ee Pye 
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ts likewise, as 
your hig. xess may be informed by 
aA paper which at that time was sent 
stom the king and divan of that 
piace unto your highness, u/om 
‘ner sarfrortunity,” Then he pro- 
reeas to tell Cromwell, that for his 
RG ere #3 an answer to their 
jetter, nor aj Oiating a resident 
tucre, “the Algerines were in a 
great aptness to break the peace. 


OumMaue req vest therefore to 


Lae -« po Lc 
aga%uCG an article in iavor o1 


your highness is, that you Will be 
pleased 1, as far as your weighty af ai. 
fairs will admit, to take this bys. 
ness into your consideration, and, 
(if your cvisdom shall judg e it con. 
venient ) vouchsafe a od of an- 
swer to he paper from the kin ng 
nd divan, which I humbly leave 
to your highness’s prudence and 
pieasure. i humbly crave your 
higuness’s pardon for this my im- 
portunity, end to take it as pro- 
ceeding irom a sincere aiteétion to 
the goo od of the nation, and to the 
service of your highness, unte 
which I stand firmly devoted, and 
suall endeavor, as much as God 
shal 2 enc ble me, to the hazard of all 
that is dear to me in this world, to 
give real manifestations, that 1 am 
what I desire to be accounted, 

Your Higaness’s most humble, 

And obedient servant, 
Rogpert Biakg, 
Absard the Naseby, in Cas- 
cais Road, the 1othof Fane, 
1056. 

‘TYoe glory he acquired by acs 
complishing the bold design of 
burning the Spanish flota } pie the 
harbor of Santa Cruz, is rendered 
still more splendid, by the rigid 
adherence which he shewed “to 

ict and impartial justice ina very 


eat ne circumsrance. His br O- 
qj for 

ther, « ape, Benjamin Biake, tor 

wine 0m he & nar { a Ve ry te nder alfec- 


tion, was guilty of so e misdc- 
meanor in ‘the + ation, for whica 
he was, by sentence from Blake, 
removed from his sh Ps and the 
command given to another.” 

T’o this instance of steady ache- 

ence to discipline we are enabled 
u add a proof of his inflexiole jus- 
tice, when his natural affections 
Were even more deeply interest ‘d 
in w varping ¢ the he judgment. The 
Story bas not har ppened to tome 
to tli e knowledge of. Blake’s for- 
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his passage home he became mucla 
worse; and as he perceived his end 
approaching, he frequently ingwir- 
ed, with great earnestness, alter 
the appearance of land, anxious to 
breathe out his last in his native 


by tradition in the neighborhood 

of Bridgewater, and has been com- 

municated to the author through a 
channel that makes the fact un- 

yestionable. One of our admi- 
ral’s brothers who was in the sea- 

service, happened to have a quarrel 
withanother officer, who was of 
inferior rank, whilst the fleet lay in 
the Downs; in consequence of 
which a duel was fowght, and cap- 
tain Blake was killed by his antago- 
nist. The news being immedi- 
atly conveyed to the admiral, then 
on board his ship, he ordered the 
offender before him, and with a 
steady self-possession heard the 
evidence which was delivered con- 
cerning the cause of the quarrel, 
and the officer’s defence, when, be- 
ing fully convinced that his bro- 
ther was the aggressor, he dis- 
charged the prisoner with a pa- 
thetic admonition to avoid such 
unhappy contentions in future. 
During the whole examination, 
Blake betrayed none of the feel- 
ings of a brother; but no sooner 
was the cause dismissed, and the 
attendants gone, than he gave vent 
to his strong emotions, and beat- 
ing his breast in an agony of grief, 
a5 he walked about the cabin, he 
repeatedly exclaimed, * died my 
brother as a fool dieth!” 

_ Such noble instances of impar- 
tiality could not fail to produce the 
best: eifeéts on the minds of all 
those who served under him; and 
tt is not surprizing, that prodigies 
of valor should be performed by 
men so striétiy awed into the per- 
formance of their duty. 

Phe last cruize of Blake was 
before the harbor of Cadiz, where, 
finding his ships become foul, and 
that his own: health and spirits 
wore away, he resolved to set sail 


for England. e was then lan- 


gulshing under an inveterate scur- 
¥¥; attended with a dropsy.; In 


country. But this satisfaction 
was denied him; he died as his 
ship (the St. George) entered Ply- 
mouth Sound, on the 17th of Au- 
gust, 1657, aged fiftysmine years. 
His funeral was conducted with all 
possible state and magnificenceyand 
the body deposited ina new vault, 
built on purpose in Henry the Se- 
venth’s Chapel. At the restora- 
tion, a general order was given to 
the dean and chapter of Westimia- 
ster, to cause such bodies as had 
been interred in that church dur- 
ing the troubles, to be removed; 
in compliance with which, the 


body of this great admiral was re-. 


moved from the Abbey, and ba- 
ried in the church-yard. 
Notwithstanding the active part 
which Blake took against the king, 
vet those of the party which were 
stiled cavaliers, or royalists, are not 
wanting in their commendations 
of him. The earl of Clarendon 
describes him as “ the first man 
who declined the old track, and 
made it manifest, that a knowledge 
of sea affairs might be gained in 
less time than was imagined; and 
who despised those rules which 
had been long in practice, to 
keep ships and their crews out of 
danger, which had been held in 


former timesasa proof of great skill. 


and ability ; as if the principal a:t 
requisite in a captain of a ship had 
been to take care of coming home 
safe. He was the first man who 
brought ships to contema Castics 
on shore, which had ever been 
considered as very formidable; but 
he discovered that they made’a 
noise only, and frightened those 
who could rarely be hurt by them. 
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He was the first that infused that 
proportion of courage into sea- 
men, by shewing them experi- 
mentally, what mighty things they 
could do if they were resolved, 
and taught them to fight in fire as 
well as upon water; and though 
he hath been very well imitated and 
followed, he was the first that gave 
the example of that kind of naval 
courage, and boid and resolute a- 
chievements.” Doctor Bate, in 
drawing his character, says, “ He 
was aman deserving praise even 
from an enemy. Being advanced 
to a command at sea, he subdued 
the Scilly isles near home, and 
having atrained the office and com- 
mand of an admiral, performed 
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things worthy of immortal mp. 
mory abroad; for he humbled the 
pride of France, reduced Porty. 
gal to reason, broke the naval 
torce of Holland, and drove them 
to the shelter of their ports: sup- 
pressed the rovers of Barbary, and 
twice triumphed over Spain, A- 
lone blameavie in this, that he 
complied with the parricides,”— 
Wood also, in his Fasti Oxonien- 
Sis, speaks of him as “a man 
wholly devoted to his country’s 
service, resolute in undertakings, 
and most faithful in the perforn- 
ance of them: with him valor 
seldom missed its reward, nor 
cowardice its punishment.” 
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[From Moore's * View of Society and Manners in Italy.’] 


HE manner in which the ge- 
nerality of sovereign princes 

pass their time, is as far from being 
amusing or agreeabie, as one can 
possibly imagine. Slaves to the 
tiresome routine of etiquette ; mar- 
tyrs to the oppressive fatigue of 
pomp; constrained to walk every 
levee-day around the same dull 
circle, to gratify the vanity of fif- 
ty or a hundred people, by whis- 
pering a something or a nothing 
into: the ears of each; obliged to 
wear astniling countenance, even 
when the heart is oppressed with 
sadness; besieged by the craving 
faces of those who are more dis- 
pleased at what is with-held, than 
grateful for the favors they have 
received; surrounded, as he con- 
stantly is, by adepts in the arts of 
simuiation, all professing the high- 
est possible regard; how shall the 
puzzled monarch distinguish real 
from assumed attachment? and 
what a risk does he run, of placing 
his confidence where he ought to 
havedireéted his indignation And, 


to all these inconveniences, when 
we add this, that he is precluded 
rom those delightful sensations 
which spring from disinterested 
friendship, sweet equality, and the 
gay, careless enjoy:ments of social 
life, we must acknowledge, that all 
that is brilliant in the condition of 
a sovercign,is not sufficient to com- 
pensate for such restraints, such 
dangers, and such deprivations. 
So far indeed are we from coa- 
sidering that condition as enviable, 
that great part of mankindare more 
apt to think it insupportable; and 
are surprised to find, that those un- 
happy men, whom fate has cot- 
demned to suffer tie pains of royalty 
for life, are able to wait with pa 
tience for the natural period of thei 
days. For, strange as it may apps 
history does not furnish us witha 
instance, not even in Great-Britain 
itself, of a king, who hanged, of 
drowned, or put himself to death 
in any other violent manner, from 
mere tadiurn, as other morte, 
are apt to a. 
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Reficétions on the Situ 


I was at a loss to account for such 
an extraordinary faét, till I recol- 


Ieéted that, however void of re- 


‘sources and activity the minds of 


monarchs may be, they are seldom 
allowed to rest in repose. The 
storms to which people in their 
lofty situation are exposed, occa- 
sion such agitations as prevent the 
stagnating slime of tedium from 
gathering on their minds. 
ings do not commit suicide, there- 
fore, affords only a very slender 
presumption of the happiness of 
their condition: although it is a 
strong proof, that all the hurricanes 
of life are not so insupportable to 
the human mind, as that insipid, 
fearless, hopeless calm, which en- 
velopes men who are devoid of 
mental enjoyments, .and whose 
senses are pailed with satiety. If 
there is any truth in the above re- 
presentation of the regal condition, 
would not you imagine that of all 
others it would be the most shun- 
ned? Wouid not you imagine that 
every human being would shrink 

Omit, as from certain misery; 
and that at least every wise man 
would say, with the poet, 


hae 
AAGL 


Tenvy none their pageantry and show, 
lenvy nove the gilding of their woe! 


Not only every wise man, but 
every foolish man, will adopt the 
sentiment, and act accordingly; 
provided his rank in life removes 
him from the possibility of ever at- 
laining the objects in question. 
or what is situated beyond the 
sphere of our hopes, very seldom 
excites our desires; but bring the 
powertul magnets a little nearer, 


and they attract the human pas- 
sions with a force which reason 


Pacey cannot controul, 
ait ay hs tn their reach, the wise 
ra Cclish grasp with equal 
.“€Thess at Crowns and sceptres, 
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they are sorrounded. Their al- 
luring magic seems to have the 
power of changing the very cha- 
racters and natures of men. In 
pursuit of them, the indolent 
have been excited to the most ac- 
tive exertions; tle voluptuous have 
renounced their darling pleasures 
and even those who have long 
walked in the direét road of integ- 
rity, have -deviated into ali the 
crooked paths of villany and fraud. 

There are passions, whose in- 
dulgence is so exceedingly flatter 
ing to the natural vanity of men, 
that they will gratify them, though 
persuaded that the gratification 
will be attended ‘by disappoint- 
ment and misery. The tove of 
power and sovereignty is of this 
class. It has beena general belief, 
ever since the kingly office was 
established among raen, that cares 
and anxiety were the constant at« 
tendants of royalty. Yet th: 
neral conviélion never made @ ». 
gle person decline an opportunuy 
of embarking on this sea oi wou- 
bles. Every new adventurer flat- 
ters himself that he shall be guided 
by some happy star undiscovered 
by former navigators; and those 
who, after trial, have relinquished 
the voyage—Charles, Christina, 
Amadeus, and others—when they 
had quitted the helm, and were 
safely arrived in port, are said to 
have languished, all the rest of their 
lives, for that situation which their 
own experience taught them was 
fraught with misery. 

Henry the Fourth, of England, 
did not arrive at the throne by the 
natural and direét road. Stiake- 
speare puts the following Address 
to Sleep, into the mouth of this 
monarch: 

_-—© Sicep! O gentle Sleeps! 

Peng Foy A ow have I frighted 


thee, : : 
That thou no moe wilt weigh my eyes 
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And fteep my fenfes in forgetfulnefs ? 

Why rather, Sleep, lieft thou in fmoky 
cribs, 

Upon uneafy pallets ftretching thee, 

And huth’d with bufy night-flies to thy 
fAumber; 

Than in the perfum’d chambers of the 
great, 

Under the canopies of coftly ftate, 

And luli’d with founds of fwecteft me- 


lody ? 

O thou dull God! why ly’ thou with 
the vile 

In loathfome beds 5 and Jeav’ft the king- 
ly couch? 


A watchecafe, or a common *larum bell ? 

Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy maft, 

Seai up the thip-boy’s eyes, and rock his 
brains 

In cradle of tle rude imperious furge ; 

Aad in the vifitation of the winds,—— 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monftious heads and hang- 
ing thera 

With deafening elamors in the flipp’ry 
fhrouds.— 

Cant theu, O partial Sleep! give thy 
repofe 

To the wet fea-boy in an hover fo rude; 

And, inthe calmeft and moft ftilleft night, 

With ail appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to a king? 


However eager and impatient 
this prince may have formerly 
been to obtain the crown, you 
would conclude he was quite Hig 
ed by the possession at the time he 
made this speech; and therefore, 
at first sight, you would not ex- 
pect that he should afterward dis- 
play any excessive attachment to 
what gives him so much uneasi- 
ness. But Shakespeare, who knew 
the secret. wishes, perverse desires, 
and strange inconsistencies of the 
human heart, better than man ever 
knew them, makes this very Hen- 
ry so tenaciously fond of that 
which he himself considered as the 
cause of all his inquietude, that he 

cannot bear to have the crown one 
moment out of his sight, but orders 
it to be placed on his pillow when 
he lies on his death-bed. 

Of all diadems, the Tiara, in my 
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opinion, has the fewest charms; 
and nothing can afford a stro 
proof of the strength and perseve- 
rance of man’s passion for sove- 
reign power, than our knowledge, 
that even this ecclesiastical crown 
is sought after with as much eager. 
ness, perhaps with more than any 
other crown in the world, although 
the candidates are generally in the 
decline of life, and all of a profes. 
sion which avows the most 
contempt of worldly grandeur —- 
This appears the more wonderful 
when we reflect, that over and a- 
bove those Sources of weariness 
and vexation, which the pope has 
in common with other sovereigns, 
he has some which are peculiar to 
himself.—Thhe tiresome religious 
functions which he must perform, 
the ungenial solitude of his meals, 
the exclusion of the company and 
conversation of women, restric- 
tion from the tenderest and most 
delightful connexions in life, from 
the endearments of a parent, and 
the ofen acknowledgement of hisown 
children; his mind oppressed with 
the gloomy reflection, that the 
man for whom he has the least re- 
gard, perhaps his greatest enemy, 
may be his immediate successor; 
to which is added, the pain of see- 
ing his influence, both spiritual 
and temporal, declining every day; 
and the mortification of knowing, 
that all his ancient lofty pretensions 
are laughed at by one half of the 
Roman Catholics, all the protes 
tants, and totally disregarded by 
the rest of mankind. 1 know of 
nothing which can be gether the 
other scale to balance all those pe 
culiar disadvantages which his ho- 
liness labors under, unless it 's the 
singular felicity which he lawfully 
may, and no doubt does enjoys 
the contemplation of his own 
fallibility. 
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STORY OF SARAH PHILLIPS.—A NOVEL, 
{Continued from page 272. } 


WAS born in one of the south- 
ern counties of England, of a 
wealthy family, and still more il- 


- Justrious for its titles and services. 


I shall conceal the place of my 
birth, and the name of my family. 
Jam imagined to be dead, and do 
not wish my relations should dis- 
cover I am alive. I was six years 
old when I lost my mother. My 
father, who was fond of literature, 
and had a great affection for me, 
would not marry again, and un- 
dertook himself the care of my 
education. He was desirous to 
impart to me some of that know- 
ledge he so largely possessed him- 
seli, and appeared satisfied with the 
progress ] made under his inspec- 
hon. 

My father was, perhaps, superi- 
or to many who have been in high 
reputation for their literary abili- 
ties, and possessed such firmness of 
mind that he was not to be induc- 
ed to a any ips or resolution 
he had adopted, after mature re- 
flection, through a dread of its 
consequences, ‘This character [ 
inherit from him, and it has not 
been enfeebled by its lessons. My 

ther was capable of feeling all 
the beauties of art and nature; he 
had a lively imagination and an 
ys ace taa He was not a culti- 
Vator of that dry philosophy which 
degrades and ‘chills ae ‘nimatt 
He required one more favorable 
to the enthusiasm he felt for vir- 
tue, and the pleasures of the* ima- 
gination. 

Before I was eighteen my father 
etelved I inherited his delight in 
tarning. He amused himself with 
my conversation, and his happi- 
hess all centered in me. He did 


not think of marrying me, and I 
was too well contertied with my 
condition to wish a change. 

While Mrs. Phillips spoke thus, 
I was much moved, and imagined 
I recolleéted her; but an uncer- 
tainty still remained, which I was 
impatient for her to remove. 

We always passed, continued 
she, some part of the winter in 
town. It happened on our arrival 
there, at the close of one of our 
summer excursions, that a young 
Scotchman offered himself to my 
father as a servant, His person 
was, extremely agreeable, and his 
countenance strongly expressive of 
sensibility and understanding. 

The lower class of people re- 
ceive, as you well know, a better 
education in Scotland than in any 
other part of Europe; and this 
young man had had one of the best 
his country could bestow, Heat 
first only distinguished himself 
from the other domestics by his 
extreme attention to his duty; we 
soon perceived he was beloved by 
all his fellow servants, and that 
they partook of his zeal; my father 
found himself better served, and 
every one seemed more cheerful 
and more happy. 

This young man was never 
without a book in his hand in those 
moments of leisure which his bu- 
siness allowed. My father. saw he 
possessed an eee op 
ing, and was desirous to assist him 
in its improvement. My Lort* 
Dorset, said he, took Prior from 
a tavern, and he was afterwards 
deservedly esteemed one of our best 
English poets. I may perhaps ren- 
der this man an honor to his coun- 
We soon after left London, 
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424 Story of Sarah Phillips. 


and took with us our new favorite, 
with whom my father had frequent 
conversations. 

Tn one of these he learned that 
this youth had engaged himself as 
a servant, in erder to maintain his 


a nee 


aged parents with his wages. This 


Vee 


virtuoas condudt so affected my 
father, that he manifested the great- 
ést emotion when he mentioned it 
to me; he proposed presenting 
bin, immediately, with'a consi- 
derable sum of money to remit to 
his parents; but how great was his 
surprise when this servant retused 
this intended present! 
Sir, said the young man, Lowe 
bor to my parents, and the 
reward I receive for it is sufficient 
for us ali: if taey were in distress I 
Pot your generous offer, 
wart no more than what 
it is in my power to procure; my 


salary delongs totheinequally with 
myself; let them enjoy it, but 
neither they nor I will degrade 
ourselves by receiving alms. 

My father did not endeavor to 
persuade this young man to change 
his manner of thinking: but he 
made hirn lay aside his livery, and 
gave him the care of ‘his library. 
He also appointed him to receive 
his rents, and by these twoempioy- 
ments, Phillips (as that you will 
verhaps suppose was the name of 
this youth) was enabled to receive 
without humiliation, the favor 
which my father was desirous to 
bestow. 

The library was an apartment 
more frequented by me than an 
other; in it Loften met Mr. Phii- 
lips, and [I must confess I soon felt 
myseli dissetisfied when he was not 
there; while he, whenever he saw 
me enter, Was sure to betray a very 
visible emotion, which contributed 
much to inspire me with those sen- 
timents, at present so dear to my 
lreart; anc. to-which I owe all the 
happiness of my fife, 


I perceived, direétly, alithecon- 
sequences of my passion; but ra- 
ther exercised my understanding to 


encourage than to overcomeit, |. 


feared and respeéted the oninion 
of the world; but, surely said I, the 
world cannot render me ashamed 
of my thoughts; I may therefore 
indulge myself in those; yet did I 
not discover my sentiments to the 
object of my passion; who, in like 
manner, concealed his affeétioa 
from me. 

My pride was not inferior to my 
sensibility, and such a character, 
though it may not be able to resist 
love, will at: least overcome its 
weakness. Mr. Phillips, on the 
contrary, was entirely engrossed 
by his passion, and the excess of 
such a passion produces no less 
respect than an inequality of rank. 

I passed two years in the delight. 
ful pleasure of loving ; and know- 
ing I was beloved in r2turn I was 
truly happy; but I lost my father, 
and T knew not whether I should 
have survived him, had not my 
heart been filled with affection for 
another, which alone can console 
us for the Joss of every thing else. 

Here Mis. Phillips burst into 
tears, 2nd ceased speaking for some 
time. Yes, said I to myself, it cer- 
tainly must be her, noris it possible 
longer toentertain adoubt. Iwas 
ready to discover myself, but was 
restrained through tear I should 
deprive her of confidence 1n me, 
and cause me to lose a part of her 
history. Sie presently continued 
as tollows:— 

I perceived the regret of Mr. 
Phillips was equal to my own, and 
that his sorrow was increased by 
mine. My tears never flowed 
alone, and I saw in every action 
of his the clearest proof of the most 
tender regard: it was visible his 
assiduity, in atl he did or said, ne 
even in the very tone of his voltt- 
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He manifested a love for me which 
demanded my heart, while nothing 
appeared which could alarm my 
virtue, or seem unsuitable to the 
respect due to my rank. 

You will easily imagine I made 
reflections on tue decorums be- 
coming my situation, and on the 
submission every One Owes to the 
laws and customs of his country. 

The philosophy of my father 
had taught me how niany things, 
in high estimation with the worid, 
are, in fat, only prejudices; but 
his philosophy, however just and 
sublime, had not enabled me to 
despise such prejudices. My con- 
versations with Mr. Puillips turned 
on these subjects, truly important 
in themselves, and rendered so 
very interesting to us by our situa~ 
tion. Sometimes I even ventured 
to doubt of the justice of human 
conventions ; and, by consequence, 
of the power they had to bind ex- 
alted and enlightened minds. 

Such suggestions Mr. Phillips 
would combat with ail his strength, 
and he found a multitude of argu- 
ments which I was unable to an- 
swer. I thought, however, that, 
when he had gained the advantage 
in these disputes, he always appear- 
ed more dejeéted than usual; and 
Teasily imagined the motive which 
had caused him to embrace an opi- 
non so unfavorable to himself I 
saw that my admired Phillips, en- 
tirely devoted to me, and regardless 
of himself, would willingly sacri- 
fice his dearest expectations to my 
happiness and my honor. 

T was fond of talking to him 
concerning his father, the virtues 
of that good ald man, and the se- 
rene happiness which he enjoyed 
in his poverty. 1 questioned him 
on the place of his abode, its neigh- 

thood, and his employment. 
Mr. Puiilins appeared delighted 
witha country tite and the case of 
a farr, 


Story of Sarah Phillips. 


He frequently mentioned my 
family, and how much that family, 
so illustrious in all its branches, 
deserved my regard and attach- 
ment. My relations, indeed, be- 
haved towards me with the utmost 
kindness and respect, and shewed 
no surprise to find that, though I 
was now of age, I continued to re- 


side in the country, and remained. 


unmarried; my love for literature 
was well known, and it was ima- 
gined I was whoily taken up with 
study and the superintendance of 
my estate. 

My father had now been dead 
near a year, and I had not yet left 
the place in which hedied. I have 
an uncle, a man of real merit, and 
eminent in the house of commons 
for his disinterestedness and his elo- 
quence. One day, after having 
dined with me, he proposed that 4 
should take a walk with him in the 
park. 

He began to preiace what he 
had to say by talking of the friend- 
ship which had always existed be- 
tween my father and himself, and 
that affection which they both had 
entertasmed for me. 

You know my son, continued 
he; he has distinguished himself 
in every kind of learning, and 
since he left England, all the ac- 
counts I have received of him 
confirm the good opinion I enter- 
tain of hisabilities and disposition; 
he is of the same age with yourself, 
-and now on his return to his na- 
tive country. If he might have 
the happiness to prove agreeable 
to you, your estate need not go out 
of the family, and I should have 
the pleasure of having you fora 
daughter instead of a niece. 

This proposal gave me the great- 
est uneasiness. My colour came 
and went, and I answered my uncle 
with a coldness that could not but 
offend him. I told him that I had 
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3249 The Bramin’s Prayer.— Anecdote. 


no desire to marry, that I was 
sufficiently happy in my present 
condition, that if ever I chose me 
a husband it would not be without 
a long previous acquaintance, and 
that there were many things to 
which I should be more attentive 
in making that choice than either 
rank or fortune; but that whatever 
L did I would never forget what I 
owed to my family. 


My uncle desired Permission to 
introduce his son, whom I had net 
seen from his infancy, who was 
far from disagreeable, and who, ag 
he said, entertained a great regard 
for me. I replied to this new pro- 
posal with a coldness which I 
could scarcely justify to myself; a 
multitude of very ditferent thoughts 
succeeded each other in my mind. 
(Lo be continyed.) 





BARRY TigeTl 


THE BRAMIN’s PRAYER, 
[ Tranflated from the Perfic, by C. W. B. Roufe, Efq.} 


THOU who wantest no- 
'@) thing, who art worthy of ad- 
oration, I reverence thee! O thoy 
who employest thy arms for my 
security, who hast thousands of 
thousands of weapons; scatter my 
eriemies, and destroy them: For 
thou, ruler, art supreme in every 
part of nature. Exert for my 
protection, thy powers which are 
over the earth, the air, and the 
heavens, and under the earth; 
‘which shew themselves in the 
plains, in the vegetation of the 
trees, in the* various species of 
living creatures, in the waters, 
and in food provided for the sup- 
portof life. Thou who destroy- 
est by death all who eat the food 
and drink the waters, who art a- 
midst the high way and in the pla- 
ces of worship; in all thou art 
the infinite ruler: In every one I 
implore thee to proteét me, and 
to disarm my enemies. ‘To thee, 
and all thy other varions powers 





and attributes not here enumerat- 
ed, I offer reverence. Ten times 
towards the east, ten times to- 
wards the west, ten times towards 
the south, and ten times towards 
the north, I bow myself before 
thy earthly powers, and invoke 
their aid, that I may enjoy health, 
and see the overthrow “of minee- 
nemies, ‘Ten times towards the 
east, ten times towards the south, 
ten times towards the west, ten’ 
times towards the north, and ten 
times with my eyes on heaven a- 
bove, I bow myself before thy” 
zeriel and heavenly powers, whose 
arrows are the wind and rain. 
invoke their aid, that I may en- 
joy health and see the destruction 
of mine enemies. Every one of 
these is Ruder, whose infinite 
power I adore; Ruder, whose ful- 
ness is all in all. All that has becn, 
it is he. Allthatis, itis he, All 
that shall be, it is he. 


, soe t EERE pe 


ANECDOTE. 


Wi: Johnson and Bos- 
well were making the tour 
of Scotland, they arrived at a 
small town, where the principal 
inhabitants were extremely desir- 
ous of seeing the Doétor on the 
promenade. An oldshrewd Scots- 
man surveyed the wonderful Co- 





lossus of humanity and literature 
with hawk-eyed attention—then 
stepping up to Boswell, who ap- 
peared as his conduétor, clapped 
a sixpence into his hand,—‘ for 
well I keen, Fammy, ye canna carr 
this huge beste absute for naught.” 
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The American Mu/fe. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ON LIFE. 














So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our hearts to wisdom. 


PSALM XC. I2. 


NS more may gay, delusive schemes 


Beguile our hopes with golden dreams, 
Nor vain ambitious power 
Seduce the fond aspiring soul 
To yield; or Pleasure’s soft control 
Engross the fleeting hour. 


Heedless, while Fate’s instructive course, 

With silent, unresisted force, 7 
Pursues its dreadful way ; 

The fair, the youthful, wise and brave, 

Sink to the cold and cheer'ess grave, 
An undistinguish’d prey. 

Extinét the bright, the vivid fires, 

That youth, and hope, and health inspires, 
And faded beauties bloom; 

The radient scenes that Fancy spreads, 

The gorgeous domes, and varied meads, 
Conduét but to the tomb. 


There tend, O man, thy every care, 
Thy tow’ring plans, thy prospects fair, 
Yet fond delusion sways: 
To Fame you dress the votive shrine, 
And vain, or guilty joys, combine 
To waste your fleeting days. 
O form’d for some more glorious end! 
To Reason’s peaceful voice attend, 
And trace th’ eternal. cause 
That gave to birth earth’s wond’rous frame, 
Inspir’d the“active mental flame, 
And fix’d great Nature’s laws. 


’Tis He, first good, and fair, and just, 
That call’d to form th’ inconscious dust, 
Infus’d th’ improving mind; 
Nor meant the soul which virtue warms, | 
Which genius fires, and sense 10 
Should be to earth confin’d. 


How transient, by heaven’s dread decree, 
Life’s hours! nor, ah! from anguish free, 


From sorrowing, pain, fare! Unma rk’d 
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Imitation of Petrarch. 
Unmark’d they wing their silent flight, 
To shroud our views in formless night, 
And bring to guilt despair. . 
Instructive Fatc! while error spreads 
Her mists of darkness round our heads, 
To blind the imprison’d soul; 
Stiil may thy morai precepts tend 
My doubts to clear, my fears suspend, 
And ail my views control: 
Check every vain presumptuous scherne, 
The charms of Vice, Ambition’s dreaths, 
And Grief’s corroding sway : 
Tous life, with tranquil course shall glide, 
Estrang’d to discontent and pride, 
Till dawns th’ unclouded day. 


New- Yor, 1785. MATILDA. 





IMITATED, FROM PETRARCH. 
PE limpid stream, that to my raptur’d eyes 
Hast oft refe&ted Laura’s matchiess forin: 
Ye odorous flowers, whose rich and varied dyes 
Have deck’d her breast, with every-virtue warm: 
Ye nappy trees, beneath whose spreading boughs 
She oft reclines, to view the distant shore; 
Oh! if, regardiess of my ardent vows, 
I’m doorn’d her love unpity’d to implore: 
If Grief’s insatiate hand must close my eyes— 
Pure, limpid stream,- near thee will I be laid: 
Ye flowers! amid your sweets my tomb shall rise— 
Dear, happy trees! beneath your pensive shade. 
And when this love-lorn breast becomes a clod, 
O Death! to gild the horrors of thy gloom, 
The earth which Laura’s footsteps oft have trod, 
May some kind hand spread lightly round my tomb. 
Then, when these pensive shades my fair invite, 
Her lover’s urn shall glean upon her eye; 
Then he who steps in death’s oblivious gloom, 
Shall wring trom Laura’s gentle heart the sigh. 
Yes, he who, living, ne’er could warm her breast, 
In death the glory of her tears shail claim: 
Then woe, too rnighty farto be express’d, 
Shail speak compassion for my iapiess fame. 


JULIA. 





fo @ Friend who discovered an early Genius for Poetry. 
eta’ thou be happy, fly the witching snare 
rach, st Benius spreads: in vain thy bosom glows: 
ough to thy view her splendid visions rise, 


Though wealth and fame ; 1 


attract thy youthtul eyes, 
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To a Friend. . 293 


Thy moments she devotes to haggard Care, 

Her inspirations murder all repose. 

Go break thy lyre, nor let the syren Muse 
Seduce thy bosom with her warbled songs. 

Her proffer’d laurel wreath with scorn refuse, 
For danger to the fatal gift belongs. 


Dost thou not feel already in thy heart, 
Distrafting Doubt, sormenting Fear axise, 
Dread Sensibility’s af#idtive dart, 
And thousand nameless. sainful sympathies ?— 
These are the least the hapless breast must know, 
That dares to nourish a poetic flame: 
Hich on a cliff, whose paths are toil and woe, 
Rises the temple of immortal Fame ; 
Whose ruthless guard, a dark tremendous throng, 
Dispute the entrance with cach “child of song.” 


Still dost thou clasp the lyre! then hear thy fate: 
Abje dependence still shall curse thy days; 
Thou shalt thy youth and splendid talents waste, 
Toplease some senseless patron’s vicious taste; 
Fost’ring Suspence on ev’ry wish shail wait, 
And scowling ‘Envy blast thy brightest lays— 
The fonest pride that conscious merit fed, 
Unnumber’d wounds from Folly shall receive ; 
Malice shall tear the garland from thy head, 
And. Disappointment give thy heart to grieve. 
Say, will thy mind preserve an equal state, - 
Wilt thou not then the gifts of Nature curse, 
When those the gaping ae call the great, 
Smile with contemptuous scorn wpon thy verse ; 
When love on thy defenceless.heari shall steal, 
And bid thee worship some, obdurate fair, 
With neither taste to read, nor sense to feel, 
Who with thy tender sonnets curls her hair; 
Dull, stupid Wealth shall bear away the prize, 
For which thy passion’d soul dissolves in sighs. 


Wilt thou persist? Ah! yet, rash yeuth, forbear! 
Break, while thou canst, Enthusiasm’s chain, 
The glowing fancy and the pen of fire, 
And all that wit or elegance inspire, | 
Say, will they compensate for friendships dear, _ 
And bear thee up against the world’s disdain *— 
For Friendship ever flies from Merit’s blaze; 
Nor hopes a place in such a roind to gain: 
Aw’d and astonish’d at its dazzling rays, 
Man hates the excellence he can’t attain. 
Go court Stupidity, an easy guest, 
Dismiss the Muse, and all her idle train, 
Lure sapient Dullness to partake thy breast, — 
And fix thy generous heart on sordid Gaip; Get 
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Pathetic Tale. 
Get wealth—no matter how—esteem and Praise ; 
The smiles of beauty all shall then be thine; 
Titles, precedence, then shail bless thy days, 
In d00ks of heraldry thy name shall shine: 
Be then no more thy pray’rs to sense addvess’d, 
For ignorance alone can make thee blest. 


JULIA. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 





; A PATHETIC TALE. 
[From the London Chronicle, September, 1795. ] 
"ER once the haughty Baron’s House of War, 
Now toa country’s dreary Jail decay’d, . . 
Whose ruins frown.on yon tall hills from far, 
The dead of night had thrown its deepest shade. 
Hush lay the captive foes of angry Law; 
The listening ear no clanking fetters fill; 
Oblivion bless’d the hopeless felon’s straw, 
And Misery’s mad inebrious mirth was. still. 
But one there was whose lids refus’d ‘to close; 
One sleepless daughter of unlui’d Despair; 
ho wildiy thus-effus’d her wakeful woes, 
Through the deep silence of the midnightair: 
* Tis well! ’tis well! My worst of ills are o’er! 
* Thou little wretch that caus’d my keenest pain, 
s¢ Shall lift thy piteous looks to me no more; 
“ For food [ have not; food I could not gain. 
“ Come, kill the mother who her child has kill’d; 
“ Haste, righteous Judges, and avenge the dead! 
“ Yes; men of jastice, I’ve forever still’d 
“ The raging famine, that I could not feed. 
“ Death, to thy gate, I come at last for aid! 
“* I knock’d at others, and they gave me nong: 
* T and my babe are perishing, I said; 
“* Me and my babe they sternly bid begone. 
* Friend of the poor, one all forlorn receive; 
* Oh! save a wretch, the wealthy will not save ! 
“ ‘Thy kinder hand shall all my wants relieve: 
“ No hunger gnaws us in thine easy cave. 
** Murd’ress! ’tis false: did I the murder do? 
“ Say not "twas I that stain’d these walls with gore; 
* Ye hard unmelting men of weaith, ’twas you! 
“ With empty hands I left your surly door. 
S Wes «ite awl 1" 4 +e 
 2e would not let my little cherub live ; 
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at Rocks, ye retus’d tolend it len ger breath; 
“* A mother gave it all she had to give-— 
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Gave ita begear’d mother’s blessing, DeatH! 
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A Ballad... 331 LE : i" 


«“ Ob! hard I strove my innocence to save, 

«Till my worn spirit could no longer strive; 
« No longer bear to hear the breath I gave, 

« All spent in cries for bread I could not give! 


“‘ For three long days my wond’rous patience bore 

“ Those worse than famine’s pangs, those piercing cries; 
* Bore to behold the pining looks implore; 

“ Bore the dumb cravings of the hollow eyes! 


“JTnto the world because her child has come, 
“ Ah! cruel mother, who forgets her pain! 
“ That mine no more is in, illumes my gloom! 
“ This hand in mercy hurl’d it out again. 
* Here what but wolves, but wild destroyers dwell? 
“ They tore my husband from my helpless side ; 
© And, when the’ father in their battles fell, 
“ His famish’d babes a little bread deny’d. 


** Farewell, thou iron scene of want and. woe, 

* Where none will help a fallen wretch to rise; 
“ Where all delight to lay their fellows low, 

* And then look dowa with unrelenting eyes.’’ 
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A BALLAD, 


[From Rannie’s Poems. ] 


YF HE summer night was clear and still, © » 
r The sea was smooth, the winds were low: 
And from its source the village’ rill 
Retii’d with mournful lapse and slow. 

The nightingale complain’d aloud, fi 
The sorrowing dove prolong’d her moan, Het 
And, smiling from the snowy cloud, ne 

The moon with solten’d lustre shone. | 


The hicid stars through azure skies, 
All beauteous glow’d with silvery shene; 
While fair Alfreda’s lovely eyes 
With milder lustre grac’d the scene. 
As o’er a barren rock she lean’d, 
And view’d the wat’ry swell below, 
She thus. her pensive bosom strain’d, 
With themes of recollected woe: 
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“When doom’d by unrelenting Fate, 
“ My charmer fled his native land, 
“ What agonies did love create, 
“ As blooming Damon left the strand? 
“ As hovering o’er the vessel’s side 
“T saw the foaming billows ‘roll, 
* And strength’ming breezes lift the tide, 
“* A louder tempest sway ‘d my soul. 
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ODE ON THE DEATH OF DOCTOR FRANKLIN. 


Ode on the Death of Dr. Franklin. 


“I gave to grief \the tender tear, 
‘© Which melted on my Damon’s heart, 
** As struck on’ my. astonish’d ear 
“ The dreadful signal of “ depart.” 
Encircied in his fond embrace, 
* ] strove to lengthen our adieu, 
‘* Till from the shrine of matchless grace 
“ Forc’d by a rude unfeeling crew. 


‘¢ And swift unheld by Love’s control, 

‘“ O’er breaking waves the vessel flew, 
“TI saw the day-star of my soul 

“‘ Decline from my, inquiring view. 
“¢ My eyes, while fast he urg’d his flight, 

“ Pursued the object of their care; 
‘My tearful eyes pursued, till sight 

«¢ Was lost in undistinguish’d air.” 
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rE XO him be devoted the lay, 
Whom Science and Liberty crown; 
For him let the Muses display 
The garland of tuneful renown. : 
His glory forever shall live, 
And nations united revere; 
Futurity worship shall give, 
And sanctity hallow his bier. 


To him bé devoted'no sin, 

And the palm of perfection assign’d ; 
Whose spirit is nearest a-kin, 

To the father and maker ef mind. 


Can FranKLIn be less than the first, 
Or walk in the rear of the wise? 
Yan virtue exalted from dust, 
Be nearer a-kin to the-skies? 


Can annals of Athens or Rome, 
When virtue supported the state, 
Exhibit 2 hero, in whom 


United the good and the great? 
Can Envy, delighting to hover 
O’er ages réputed heroic, 
Fiis science or virtue discover, 
In Pythagorean or Stoick. 
Ev’n Newron shall mourn his defeat, 
To Frank in resigning the throne, 





For Wisdom unrivall’d the seat, 
No longer shall render his own. 








Monthly Regifier. 


No pilgrim shall visit his tomb, 
Nor votary honor his shade, 


, But destiny alter his doom, 


> 


And service to others be paid. 


Let Justice inscribe on the stone, 
Where Newton, neglected, decays, 

“ To FRANKLIN be sacred alone, 
The Laurel, the symbol of praise! 


For Liberty cull’d him a wreath, 
While Science unfolded her plan; 
And Hermes recorded beneath, 


“ The hero, the sage and the man! 


1» 


Deriding monarchial pride, 
The portal of glory expands; 


America’s sire beside, 


The image of W ashrncTow stands. 


Tuey rescu’d from ruin a world! 
Of national wrongs the redressers! 
The pageant of monarchy burl’d, 
* And scatter’d the host of oppressors. 


If aught can awaken surprise, 

And teach us to worship and wonder! 
’Tis he who the ocean defies, 

And shackles the hands of the Thunder. 


What honors of old had been given, 
What temples in valley and grove— 

To him, who by pointing to Heaven 
Had shatter’d the armour of Jove. 


While virtue, on coursers of fire, 
Proclaims him unrivall’d to be, 

Let ocean and heaven inspire, 
To trumpet the righteous decree. 








“Monthly Regifter. 








DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


MARTINSBURG, May 26. 
VERY remarkable birth 
41 happened a few weeks ago 
in the neighborhood of Danville, 
entucky. A young woman, aged 
fifteen years, was delivered of four 
female children |. The informa- 
tion was received. from a gentle- 
man who is a near neighbor to 

young woman. 





BOSTON, JuneS. 

One of the vessels arrived since 
our last, from Europe, brought 
homea returned cargo of FLOUR. 
To those who have felt the Jate high 
price of the ners of life, tais must 

indeed good news. 
"On the’ morning of Tuesday, 
24th ult. the house of the Rev. 


‘Lean, of . Bristol, 
Alexande: M‘Lean, (Maine) 
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(Maine) was consumed by fire, 
which is supposed to have caught 
in the chamber of his eldest daugh- 
ter, ayoung lady about 16 years of 
age, who, before she could be re- 
lieved, was burnt in such a man- 
ner that she died the next. day. 
Some of the furniture, and pait 
of a valuable library, was saved 
from the flames by the exertions 
of the neighbors. 

15.] Yesterday a cause in the 
circuit court of the United States, 
which has arrested nvich public 
attention, was decided. It was 
that wherein the captain of the 
British schooner Speedwell, which 
was some time since destroyed in 
this harbor, was plaintiff, and Mr. 
Joseph Sprague defendant. The 
charge was for aiding and _assist- 
ing in the destruction of said ves- 
sel. After along investigation of 
the jury on the second trial, they 
found a verdict against the de- 
fendeat, for 6147 dollars. The 
counsel forthe plaintiff was Messrs. 
Otis and Lowel—for the defend- 
ant Messrs. Sullivan, Parsons, and 
J. Blake. 

CHARLESTON, Fune 15. 

Again has this city been visited 
with the dreadful calamity of fire. 
On Monday last at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, a room in Lodge- 
alley was discovered to be on fire, 
which ina few minutes commu- 
nicated. to the neighboring build- 
ings. The citizens soon assem- 

led; but their exertions could not 
stop the devouring flames, till three 
o’clock of "Tuesday morning, nor 
until a considerable part of the’ ci- 
ty was destroyed.” At this mo- 
ment, owing to the confusion oc- 
casioned by the diszster, it is not 
I Our power to give an exact act 
count of the loss, or of the num- 
ber of buildings destroyed; but 
those acquainted with the city will 

conctéive the damage done, on 


being told that every house in 
Queen-street, from the Bay to the 
corner of Church-street; all U- 
nion-streét continued; two thirds 
of Union-street; Caurch-street, 
from Broad-street to St: Philip’s 
church, with oaly two exceptions ; 
Chalmer and Barresford alleys; 
Kinloch’s court; and the north 
side of Broad-street, from the 
State-house to Mr. Jacks’s, four 
doors below Cuurchestreet; and 
five houses on the Bay, from the 
corner of Queen-ctreet, were 
burot tothe ground. 

The public buildings destroyed 
are, the French Church, and the 
Upper, or Beef Market. St. Phi- 
lip’s Church was on fire several 
times, and ultimately must have 
been destroyed, if a spirited negro 
man had not ascended to the top of 
the cupola, next to the vane, and 
tore off the shingles. 

The private buildingsdestroyed, 
and the property they contained, 
are of immense amount. 

Five hundred ‘chimneys, it 1s 
said, “have ‘been’ counted, from 
which the buildings are burnt; 
and 10,0001. sterling is supposed 
to be a sum far short of the value 
of these buildings. The goods 
and furniture destroyed are proda- 
biy nearly equal to this sum 

Karly ia the fire a whie man, 
whose name we have net learnt, 
was killed by a pipe of wine fal- 
ling on him; and three or tour ne- 
groes were killed at other periods, 

Mr. Charles Banks had his ig 
very much hurt. 

Mr. Laurence Campbell, Mr. 
Henry Lanchaster, and Mr. Jo- 
seph Verree, were considerably 
hurt while exerting themselves to 
blow up 2 hotise in Broad-strett. 
Weare happy to add, their wounds 
are not thoucht dangerous. 

These are all the accidents ¥¢ 
have yct heard of, and we have no 

reasos 
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reason to believe that there are 
others which will be attended with 
any fatal effects. 
‘Whether this raisfortune is the 
effect of design or accident is not 
yet, “and “perhaps “never will be 
known; from the examination 
made on, the spot, where. it was 
said to have first began, by the In- 
tendant, there is reason to suppose 
it was the work of some incendi- 
ary; but no proof is yet offered 
that will fix the crime.on any per- 
son. 
16.] Yesterday, in speaking of 
the fre, we mentioned that up- 
wards of two hundred. families 
were distressed thereby ; a gentle- 
man bas since infornied us, that he 
has enumerated 2¢3 lots, from 
which the buildings were burnt; 
and as Many of the lots were co- 
vered by more than one tenanta- 
ble dweiling, it is probable that at 
least three hundred families were 
rendered houseless f 
BALTIMORE, Fune.10. 

Adam,a negro man, aged thir- 
ty, was seized with a locked jaw, 
in consequence of a rusty nail 
Tunning into the under part of his 
doot; the physician who attended 
him ordered the cold bath, which 
was repeated every three or four 
hours; on his coming out of the 
bath, he was put between blankets, 
aid took one hundred drops 
of laudsnum in a cup of warm 
toddy. This mode of cure in 
three days succeeded. He took 
ove thousand drops of laudanun 
trough the course of his disease. 

NEW-YORK, une 9. 
Dr. Mitchill, of this city, has 


4ectived from Glasgow several pa- 
“Pers relative to the bad quality of 


@quantity of pot and pearl ashes, 
Siupped trom the port of New- 
ork, and sold to certain manufac- 
turers at Paisley, in. Scotland. 
It appears, that about 20 casks 
of pot and pearl ashes, most of it 
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branded as first quality, had prov- 
ed of a very inferior kind, and 
much adulterated. On chemical 
examination, it was found the ash- 
es contained no more than 63 parts 
of $3 of alkali, which genuine 
potash contains; being a diminu- 
tion of more than 25 per cent. in 
quality. The materials mixed 
with the alkali were found to be 
iron, magnesia, and vitriolic salts. 

The manufacturers brought 
their suit against the sellers of the 
pot-ashes, and. recovered damages 
to the value, on the ground, that 
though the merchants who sold 
the ashes knew nothing of the qua- 
lity, yet the inspector’s brand was 
of an implied warranty, that the 
ashes were of the first quality. 

The directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce and Manufacturers, 
in Glasgow, have made a. repre= 
sentation of these facts to the soci- 
ety for promoting agriculture and 
arts in this city. And we under- 
stand also that the secretary of that 
society, in its recess, has stated the 
foregoing faéts to the Governor, 
and the President of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

21.] Yesterday sailed from this 
port-in the ship James, Captain 
Joseph Concklin, jan. Rufus 

q; Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary frorn the United States to the 
court of London, accompanied 
by his lady and family. 

“22.} Catight on Monday by 
Capt. James Deas, at Little Slago, 
four miles up the North River, 4 
salmon. weighing twelve pounds 
two ounces! 

APPOINTMENTS+ 

Silas Talbot, of New-York, and Jeoha 
Trumbull, of Conneticut, are appointed 
or the proteétion of American 


Vine 
AIDS, r§ 


agents f 
feamen. 

Simeon Dewitt, Efq. Surveyor Cene- 
the State of New-York, has been 


al of —e Fy 
a eneralof the United 


we ~ 
appoirited Surveyor G 
States. pets 
| f Penafvivania, Conful 
Jacob Mover, of Penatylvania, " 
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of the Uai'ed States to the Republic of 
France, in St. Domingo, refidentat Cape 
Frangois. 

Frederick Jacob Wichethaufen, Cone 
ful of the United States for the port-of 
Bremen. 

Francis Cofyn, Conful of the United 
States for the port of Dunkerque, in 
France. 

John 8. M. Matthieu, Confal of the 
United States forthe city of Naples. 

Tames Holmes, Conful of the United 
States fer the port of Belfat, in Ireland. 

George Knox, Conful of the United 
States for the part of Kingfton upon 
Hull, in Great-Britain, 

m—MARKIAGES«= 

In New-York.—la the capital, Mr. 
Abraham Prell, to Mifs Maria Mafter- 
ton.—-Mr-. ‘William Hurtin, to Mifs 
Darkins Motchins.—Mr. Abraham Fer- 
don, to Mii Porebe Jones.——Mr. Rich- 
ard Hayes, to Mifs Polly Thompfsn.— 
Mr. William ‘ireen, to Mifs Lydia Hop- 
mires==Capt. Thomas C. Church, to 
Mifs Deborai P. Avery.——Cant. William 
Nicoll, to Milfs Effe Fine. —Mr. Nathan 
Stinfbury, to Mifs Charlotte Leynard.-— 
wir. Abraiiwna Degraw, to Mifs Sarah 
Slocum.—-Cavt. james Pendergaft, to 
Mifs Mary Barjeau.—Mr. William P. 
Walton, to Mifs Polly Vanderhoff.— 
Mr, Samuel Anderfon, to Mifs Mary 
Cummings.—-Mr. Haac A. Kip, to Mifs 
Van Wagenen.—-Mr. Edward Wade,jun. 
to Mifs Marvy Sox.—Mr. William K. 
Simmons, to Milfs Jane W. Young.— 
Mr. jefle Mead, to Mifs Nancy Comp- 
tun. 

At Weftchetter, Mr. Peter Schuyler 
Livingfton, te Mifs Eliza Barclay, daugh 
ter of Colonel Thomas Barclay, of An- 
napotis, Nova-Scotia. 

At Albany, Mr. John Van Schaak, to 
Mifs Pegey Bisecker. 

On Long-Iflands——-Mr. Jacob Laze- 
lier, to Mifs Kitty, Bennet. 

in, Peanfylvania.—in the capital, Mr. 
Phineas Miller, to Mrs. C, Greene, wi- 
dow of the ‘late General Greene.—Mr. 
Walier W, Heyer, Printer, to Mifs M. 
Scruber, 

DEATHS .— 
On Long-ifand.—-At Newtown,.Mr. 
Thomas M‘¥arren, aged ¢7, 
in New-umpthire. At Chefter, Capt. 
James Shariey, aged 97. 

In Maffachufetts—_At Charlett 
Nathaniel Gorham, Efguire, 

At Gloucefter, Cape Ann, Mr. Ber- 
mard Clarkiz,” lately from Kingfton, 


j+maita, 


own, 


In Pennfylvaniz.—In the capital, Ge. 
neral Walter Stewart, aged 40.——Daodtor 
David Rittenhoule, a celebrated philofo. 
phieal charaGer. 

At York, Revs Robert M‘Mardie, 
aged 70. 

In Virginias—At Norfolk, Mr John 
Shelliman, merchant. 

In Georgia.-—At Savannah, David 
Montaigut, Efq; aged 36 years, upwards 
of 40 of which he lived in Savannah 
He had been {peaker of the houfe of af- 
fermbly, a judge of the court of confi. 
ence and the magiftrates court, naval of- 
ficer of the port, vice conful of the 
French mation, fecretary to moft of the 
focieties in that town, and notary public, 
which heexecuted literally to the lat hour 
of his life. After having wrote and given 
certificates of citizenthip to fome feamen, 
he laid: down, and-died in an infant, 
without pain ora groan. His age, ad- 
ded to the ages of the fix pali~bearers at 
his funeral, all-of whom are.old Georgi- 
ans, amounts to 487 years. Mr. Mon- 
taigut was born in England, of French 
parentage ; he never ufed fpeCtacles of 
any kind in his life; his father and mo- 
ther lived to be about the fame age with 
himfelf, and the old lady's life was. fhort- 
ened at laft by the cruel treatment fhe 
received upon Sapelo ifland, from fome 
plundereis during the late revolution. 

—FOREIGN DEATHS.— 

In Enghand.—-At Pimlico, Mi. Yates, 
comedian, aged 34. 

In Scotfand.—At Aberdeen, George 
Campbeil, D.D. F.R.S. Edinburgh, lute 
Principal and Profeifor of Divinityiwthe 
Marefchal College and Univerfty of 
Aberdeen, aged 77- 

In theWett-Jndies.—-At Martinico, on 
the gth ultimo, Mr, Pierre Van Cortlandt 


‘Beckman, fon of Gerard G. Beekman, 


Efq; of Beekman’s Mills, Weftcheiter,— 
a young gentleman of the mott agreeable 
manness ane accomplifhmest:. 

In Jamaica,—-In Kingtton, at the a 
ftonifhing age of 125 years, a negro min 
named Sam Pinnock, who long ago al- 
fumed the appellation of George Rex 
Till within. the lat two years, bis facul- 
ties were found, and bis memory was I*- 
markably retentive. Of the dreadful 
earthquake, which, in 1692, nearly de- 
ftroyed Port: Royal, he had a pewfett re 
colleGion 3.,was:oa Soard aythip lying near 
Fort Auguita when the cacaltrophe took 
place, and has frequently narrated the 
melancholy bufinefs with a minutench of 
detail, which nore but an eye winels 
could have gives. ' 
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